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Report of the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation and Agriculture. 


The joint committee on education and ag- 
ricu’ture, to whom was referred so much of 
the Governor’s Message as relates to the 
State Agricultural College, beg leave to re- 
port, that in the consideration of this subject 
they have found but one difficulty to encoun- 
ter, and that is the confining the necessities 
of the institution within the present means 
of the State. 

In view of the very general reproach that 
is heaped upon our present State Constitu- 
tion, it is gratifying to know that the framers 
of that instrument were able to comprehcnd 
the wants of the State in one particular; 
that they were able then to see that the se- 
curity, the wealth, and the honor of the State 
depended upon the education of the mon that 
were to cultivate the soil; that they compre- 
hended the great fact that labor, in order to be 
both pleasant and profitable, must be guided 
by intelligence. And it was in order that 
the State might be able to provide, so soon 
as her Legislature should deem it practicable, 
a place where her young men, whether the 
children of the rich or the poor could go 
and by the aid of their own labor, depend- 
ing upon their own efforts, acquire that 
knowledge that would enable them to make 
the best possible use of their labor and their 
means; that knowledge that would place 
them beyond and above the necessity of con- 
stant toil and drudgery for a meagre, frugal 
support, and as a consequence of this, place 
them in a position where, like men engaged 
in the learned professions, they cou'd devote 
some portion of their time to the cultivation 
of the mind 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution referred to, the Legislature of 
1855 made provisions for the establishment 
of an Agricultural College. It is not at all 





surprising when we consider that this was | 
the first institution of the kind established in | 
America, that it was, in every light in which | 
it could be viewed, an experiment, wholly 
new and untred in this country, and forced 
upon the Legislature by the necessity of the | 
times and to be provided for during the hur- | 
ry of a forty day’s session, that the project 
was not very thoroughly matured, and con- 
sequently that in some respects the hopes of 
its most sanguine friends have not been fully 
realized. Some of the errors committed in 
the outset it is now too late to remedy, yet 
the institution will be to some extent affected 
by them for years tocome. But it is ouly 
necessary to call this to mind in or.er to 
avoid, if possible, similar errors in the fu- 
ture. 

The institution has been in successful op- 
eration now nearly two years, and so far as 
the limited time it has had will warrant us in 
forming conclusions, we arrive at the follow- 
ing result : 

1, A large majority of the young men that 
desire the benefits of the school, are the chil- 
dren of parents in ordinary circumstances, 
and generally those that would be limited to 
a defective common school ¢ducation if they 
could not gain admission to the Agricultural 
College. 

2. There are no immoral or vicious asso- 
ciations surrounding or connected with the 
College. 

3. All boys that go there must move upon 
acommon level. The son of the rich man 
must put aside his broad-cloth, array himself 
in his working garb, and meet upon equal 
terms the poorest boy in the institution, 
while the poorest boy there is equal to the 


3 | son of your Governor. 


4. The idea that it is degrading to labor, 
or that it is dishonorable to do anything that 
it is proper and necessary io do, finds no place 
there. It is not inculcated, neither is it tol- 
erated. The boys themselves soon learn to 
respect and value each other in proportion as 
cach shall discharge his whole duty and the 
reverse. 

5. It is found that the labor of the stu- 
dents is performed cheerfully and with a will; 
that it does not retard the progress of the 
scholar ; that, on the other hand, it adds v'g- 
or to the constitution, energy to the mind, 
health, indey;endence and manliness to the 
body. 

That while the students at other colleges 
become pale, sickly and diseased in body and 
mind, and are frequently compelled to leave 
for want of health, here the result is reversed, 
and those that enter feeble and sickly be- 
come rugged and healthy. In short, we be- 
lieve the limited experience we have already 
had is sufficient to indicate the great results 
that may be expceted to flow from the sys- 
tem of combinmg labor with study upon 
equal terms. 

It seems to have been a part of the plan 
of the projectors of this Institution that a 
model farm should be connected with the col- 
lege, and become part and parcel of the In- 
stitution. 

But the condition of the land selected for 
the farm precludes the possibility of avy such 
result for some years at least. In the first 
place, the forest must be cleared away, and 
then it will require the slow process of years 
of labor and decay before it can, by any or- 
dinary or profitable means, be converted into 


a model farm. 
The most that is needed now is suitable 


buildings and accommodations for the numer- 
ous students that are constantly applying for 
admission from all parts of the State. These 
the State is abundantly able to furnish, and 
the tax that would be required for that pur- 
pose would scarcely be felt were it not for 
the demands of our Asylums that have been 
too long neglected, and are yet unfinished, 
and the payment of the interest and _princi- 
pal of our State debt. 

If the bill now waiting the action of the 
Senate of the United States shall become a 
law, it will provide a liberal endowment for 
our college that will, so soon as the lands 
cin be sold, place it on a footing equal if not 
superior to the University. Meantime it must 
receive such support as the enlightened and 
liberal Representatives of the people of Mich- 





requires that the experiment should be fairly 
tried, as much as it requires the payment of 
our State debt. If successful, as we trust it 
must be, it will pay back into your treasury, 
in dollars and cents, all, and more than all, it 
takes from it, in the increased wealth of the 
State ; while it will pay back in the increased 
intelligence and noble manhood of her peo- 
ple an amount that it is impossible now to 
estimate. 

It is due to the people of this State, who 
expect and desire it, that this thing should be 
fairly tried. It is due to the people of other 
States that are following our lead in this | 
matter, and who will take courage or despair 
in the proportion that we falter or progress. 

In view, then, of the reasons hastily pre- 
sented here, and numerous others that your 
committee have not time to present, we res- 
pectfully recommend that asum be appro- 
priated for the purpose of increasing the ac- 
commodations on the farm for additional stu- 
dents, and also to provide for the successful 
operation of the school and farm for the next 
two years. The sum we recommend is small 
compared with the needs of the institution, 
much smaller than your committee would 
recommend were it not for the pressing 
claims of other institutions absolutely needed 
and already referred to. 

For the purpose of carrying into effect the 
views of the committee upon this subject, 
they have instructed me to present a bill. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Atonzo Sessions, Chairman. 





Cultivation of the Potato. 


As the season for planting potatoes is ap 
proaching, too much attention cannot be giv- 
en to the preparation of the soil, tle selec- 
tion of the seed, the planting and after cul- 
ture of this valuable crop. Many persons are 
surprised that the soil of the United States or 
Canada does not produce so great a crop of 
potatoes, as that of Great Britain, Ireland and 
other European countries. There are sever- 
al reasons for this deficiency. 

The active or vegetable soil of this coun- 
try is leaf mould, the remains of the foliage of 
trees which has been accumulating for ages, 
and is rich in some ingredients and deficient 
in others, it seldom possesses enough of the 
silicates and phosphates to import strength or 
wiriness to the stem or straw, or vigor and 
bulk to the bulb or grain of root or cereal 
crops. The potato rejoices in a dry, rich 
soil, The land in this country is too wet and 
cold at one season of the year, and too dry 
and het at another. Draining will equalize 
the temperature, and prevent the soil from 
baking into impenetrable clods during the 
h:at of summer, It will enable the roots of 
plants to penetrate the earth in quest of food, 
and draw up by capillary attraction those sil- 
icutes and phosphates which sometimes lie far 
beneath the surface under a weight of stag- 
nant water. 

Without draining, and deepening the soil, 
a very large crop of potatoes cannot be raised. 
With draining and subsoil plowing across the 
driins, to the depth of 18 inches, a proper, 
aud timely preparation of the soil, and the 
application of plenty of well made barn-yard 
manure, 600 bushels of potatoes can be raised 
on one acre. This seemsalarge crop, but it 
should bé remembered that in general the 
land for a potato crop is only half tilled, and 
half manured. One thing is certain a large 
crop cannot be raised without trying to do 
so. 
Select a dry field away from the shelter of 
trees ; land plowed from the green sod, is gen- 
erally considered best, but I would prefer to 
have it in tillage for one or two seasons, that 
the sods may be perfectly decomposed, and 
the soil consolidated, as it is then not so apt 
to yield tops instead of tubers. Unless the 
soil be plowed deep, a large crop cannot be 
raised. It should be trenched, or plowed 
and subsoiled to the depth of eighteen inches, 
The subsoil should not be turned up, but 
merely softened so that the water can flow 
through it, and the roots penetrate in search 
of food 

If much of the cold subsoil be turned up 
on the surface, it will injure the erop. A lit- 
tle of it may be useful by adding its ingredi- 
ents to the vegetable mould. If a subsoil 
plow is not available, a common plow with 
the mould board removed, following in the 





igan shall give it. The honor of the State 





soil to the depth of five or six inches, will do 
good service. 

There is little use ia trying this plan except 
in some place where the ground has been 
thoroughly drained, This work may be per- 
formed in the full, in the spring the ground 
should be well plowed, harrowed and well 
pulverized, and drills opened 2 feet 9 inches, 
or 3 feet asunder. To ensure a large crop, 
care should be taken to use the best barn-yard 
manure, produced by cattle fod on roots or 
other nutritious food. Large potatoes either 
whole, or cut into three or four parts, are the 
best that can be used, and care should be ta- 
ken to get them into the ground before they 
have sprouted, as nothing exhausts the tubers 
so much as sprouting before planting. 

Some persons assert that small potatoes, or 
small sets are as good as large ones. I have 
always found the reverse to be the fact. 
Large seed are certain!y better than small. 
The best crop I have ever seen was raised 
from large potatoes cut into strong sets, three 
or four eyes on each, and the next best was 
from large potatoes planted whole. The 
drills in both case were three feet apart, and 
the seed fourteen inches asunder in the drills, 
in both cases the soil was tilled to the depth 
of eighteen inches, and the manure used was 
barn-yard dung, the produce of stall fed cat- 
tle; it was properly piled, interlined with 
swamp muck, which absorbs the gases and 
and liquid manure; turned and mixed before 
it was used, and saturated with liquid manure 
before it wes put into the drill, When the po- 
tatoes were high enough above the surface to 
denote the position of the drill, the drill har- 
row or cultivator was nsed to kill all young 
weeds and make the soil mellow and friable 
in preparation for moulding. The last men 
tioned operation was performed three times, 
according as the crop required it, twice with 
the single, and once with the double mould 
board plow. 
seen. One acre thus managed will produce 
as much as five acres of land tilled and ma- 
nured in the ordinary way. 

There is scarcely any use in preparing the 
soil carefully, or managing the manure heap 
properly, if good seed be not selected. None 
but the very best of the most approved varie- 
ties should be used. Round tubers of long 
varieties, and long tubers of round varieties 
are out of shape, and deteriorated and conse- 
quently should be rejected. The seed should 
be true to its kind. The crown of the pota- 
to makes the best. seed, on this account some 
potato growers use the crown for seed, and 
the remainder of the tuber for feeding stock &c. 
1 have planted from time to time, ten acres 
with seed having only one eye to each set, 
thirty acres with whole potatoes, and hun- 
dreds of acres with seed cut from large pota- 
toes having two, three or four eyes on each 
set. ‘The seed with one eye produces tubers 
of a large, and uniform size, but few and far 
between. The whole tubers produced a large 
crop, but the tubers were uneven, some were 
very large, aud some very small. The sets 
cut from large potatoes produced best of all, 
and where manure and soil and all things are 
equal, I would be confident of obtaining the 
most profitable crop from seed of the latter 
description. When potatoes are dear and 
seed scarce plantmg sets with one eye each, is 
an economical method, for the crown being 
the best of the tuber, and having several eyes, 
can be divided into several parts, whilst the 
rest of the potato can be used for culinary 
purposes. I have always found the crown 
set the best part of the tuber for seed. It 
produces potatoes which ripen earlier and are 
of better shape, and quality than those which 
are raised from sets taken from any other 
part of the tuber. There is a d fference of 
opinion as to the merits of two distinct modes 
of cultivating the potatoe, namely drilling 
and hilling, in my opinion the first mentioned 
is by far the better system, as the greater part 
of the work can be performed by the plow, 
and the plants being separated from each 
other, and having an equal portion of sun, air 
and soil shoot upwards and strike downwards, 
spread on every side and produce an abun- 
dant crop. Every cultivator of potatoes 
should procure the best seed even at a very 
high price. Plant large sets, and always 
bear in mind that small potatoes are “small 
potatoes.” 

To ensure a good crop, the seed must be 
in the ground early, weeds totally eradicated, 
and the after culture of the crop attended to 





wake of the breaking plow and stirring the / 


with care and exactness. 
Epwarp Mason. 


There was not a weed to be}’ 


Work for the Assessors. 


The Legislature enacted a law at its late 
session, which will give to the people of the 
State some idea of the value of their cereal 
crops, and the labor expended upon them, 
but which, after all, will hardly be of much 
service in pointing out any deficiency of crop, 
as nothing can be known of the average pro- 
duction. The law, however, will serve as an 
excellent basis to which future enactmen‘s 
can |-e added, providing fuller returns, should it 
be found to work well. There are many sub- 
jects connected with the public economy of 
the State, which would be more useful than 
the mere number of acres in each crop, but 
which without that statement could be of lit- 
tle service. For instance, the number of 
sheep would declare in some degree the 
weight of the wool, more nearly than the 
number of acres could possibly be made to 
approximate to number of bushels of any ore | 
crop in a given year, whilst the number of 
eattle could not be made to state, by any 
known method, the number which might be 
estimated as the crop of beef. However, 
this law is a good beginning, and we hope 
that every assistance will be given to the offi- 
cers who have the duty imposed upon them 
of collecting the statistics provided for in it: 
An Act to ascertain the annual Cereal Products 

of the State of Michigan: 

Suc, 1, The People of the State of Michigan 
enact, That it it shall be the duty of the Supervi- 
sor of each township or district in the several 
counties of this State, at the time of ascertaining 
the amoun: of taxable property, and assessing the 
same, in his township or district, to ascertain the 
number of acres of wheat, cats, barley, and corn 
sown or planted in his district during the year 
next precceding, and to return an accurate state- 
ment of the same to the County Treasurer of his 
county, on or before the first day of June in each 

ear. 
m Sec. 2. The County Treasurer of each county 
in the State shall report the information thus ob- 
tained to the Secretary of State, on or before the 
firteenth day of June in each year; and the Secre- 
tary of State shall cause a statemeat of the aggre- 
gate number of acres wheat, oats, barley and corn 
so sown and planted in each township in the 
several counties, to be published in at least one 
paper in the State, on or before the first day of 
July in each year, and cause one copy thereof to 
be sent to the County Treasurer of each county, 
and the Supervisor of each township in the State. 
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HOME NOTES, 


Mangold Wurzels, 

Thomas Bain, of Canada West, writes to 
the Country Gentleman that Mangold Wur- 
zel does well with him, after a trial of some 
years. They have been found valuable for 
feeding to milch cows, as they made rich ye!- 
low cream, and do not taste the butter as tur 
nips are apt todo. We succeeded in growing 
them on heavier soil than turnips would do 
well upon. Some of your subscribers seem 
to have had no small trouble to get their 
stock to eat them. We have no difficulty 
with ours, Everything about the yard is fond 
of them, Cows, calves, sheep and swine eat 
them with apparent relish, We feed them 
regularly to the cows, and a neighbor fed 
them to his ewes before the lambing season 
to bring the milk on them, with manifest ad- 
vantage. 

I do not consider them equal to Sweedish 
turnips for laying on fat. They are of amore 
scouring nature, and require to be fod in small 
quantities. They have also the advantage 
over carrots for dairy purposes, in growing on 
stiffer soil and being easier cultivated. They 
bear transplanting well, which is convenient 
to fill vacant spaces in the drills. 

White feet on Horses, 

Sir George Stephen in his “adventures in 
search of a horse,’ ovserves, * a dark hoof is 
preferable to a white one; the la‘ter is more 
porous in its structure, and more liable to be- 
come dry and brittle. This is easily dem- 
onstrated by soaking two hoofs of opposite 
colors and equal weight, in water: the white 
hoof will become heavier than the other when 
saturated with water, and will become dry 
again far sooner. It is also quite notorious 
among farriers, that when a horse is lame, 
having one foot white and the other black, 
the disease is generally found in the white 
foot. So common is this prepossession against 
white feet, that I have known instances of 
the hoof being stained by chanters ; but while 
| admit that a preference is due to the dark 
hoof I cannot say that I would reject a horse 








for the want of it.” 
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Mechanical Properties of the Atmosphere. 


BY H. R. SCHETTERLY. 


NUMBER ONE. 

The atmosphere may be defined as “a 
spherical shell of air surrounding the earth, 
extending to an unknown height,” and pene- 
trating every pore of every substance on its 
surface. Even the interstices of living ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies are filled with air, 
or some other gas that possesses the same 
mechanical properties. At the level of the 
ocean the atmosphere presses upon every 
square inch of the earth’s surface with a 
-weight of about fifteen pounds. It presses 
in all directions, upwards as well as down- 
wards and sideways; and, if every vacuity in 
everything were not filled with air or gas, ex- 
erting an outward pressure with the same force, 
many things, and particularly living beings, 
would be crushed. This fact was first dis- 
covered by Torricelli only a few hundred 
years since, who filled a long glass tube, closed 
at one end, with quicksilver; and on inverting 
the tube, with the open end standing in a 
basin containing quicksilver, he found that 
that liquid metal ordinarily stood at the 
height of nearly thirty inches above that in 
the basin. Hence he justly inferred that the 

pressure of the atmosphere on the quicksilver 
in the basin, kept that in the tube up: and on 
measuring the bore in the tube and weighing 
the quicksilver in it, a simple calculation 
showed that the pressure of a column of 
quicksilver standing thirty inches high and 
‘ an inch square at the base, would weigh and 
press with nearly fifteen pounds. Such a 
tube with a scale of inches and parts of an 
inch affixed to it, and variously contrived, 
is called a Barometer, which shows that the 
pressure of the atmosphere is not always the 
same at the same place; but ordinarily the 
variations are between twenty-eight to thirty- 
one inches. 

One hundred cubic inches of air, when the 
barometer stands at thirty inches, and the 
thermometer at sixty degrees, weigh thirty 
and half grains troy; and consequently pure 
air is then eight hundred and twenty-eight 
times lighter than pure water; while quicksil- 
ver, at sixty degrees, is thirteen and fifty-eight 
hundredths times heavier than the same 
measure of water. Hence the pressure of 
the air on the water in a well having a 
pump in it, would then force the water in the 
pump up to the height of nearly thirty-four 
feet, if the air could be perfectly exhausted 
out of the pump-stock. 

Air is permanently elastic; that is, a very 
great quantity, as it exists in the atmosphere, 
may be compressed into a very small space; 
and when the pressure is removed it will ex- 
pand again into its former volume. Arnott 
says, in his Philosophy, that air has been 
compressed into a fluid state of the consis- 
tency of oil; and it is well known that fire 
may be struck from it in a match syringe. 

Again, as the air on the earth’s surface is 

compressed by that wiich rests upon it, it is 
manifest that the higher we ascend above the 
level of the ocean, the less will be the pres- 
sure upon a given space, and the more the 
air will expand; so that on high mountains 
people can scarcely take enough into their 
lungs to enable them to exercise actively.— 
On the plains of Mexico, seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, people’s chests are 
much larger than with us, because they have 
to expand them so much more than we, to 
take in air enough; and, accordingly, the 
consumption is there almost unknown. Hence 
much exercise of the lungs in singing, laugh- 
ing, hallooing, etc., is the very best preven- 
tive of consumption. Men who constantly 
labor hard in the open aur, from early youth, 
are much less subject to this disease than 
students and our modern ladies and delicate 
men, who confine themselves to heated rooms, 
afraid to take cold; and the more babies cry 
the better jor them. It has been ascertained 
by numerous experiments, that, if we assume 
successive heights in arithmetical progression, 
the pressure of the air diminishes in geomet- 
rical progression, thus: at the height of seven 
miles its pressure is only one-fourth that at 
the sea level, at fourteen miles, one-sixteenth, 
at twenty-one miles, one sixty-fourth as heavy, 
etc.; and any measure of air taken upwards, 
expands in the same ratio. Hence it would 
appear that, as we have the pressure at the 
level of the sea and the decrease upwards, it 
would be easy to calculate the height of the 
atmosphere ; but Philosophers differ very 
much in their calculations. 

The air is perfectly invisible when pure, 
but the vapor (steam) of water floating in 
it, gives the sky and distant mountains a 
blueish color. The atmosphere attracts other 
substances, and is attracted by the earth. 
Carbonic acid gas, though one half heavier 
than an equal measure of air, is found mixed 





and travel with it across the ocean. 
stream is an immense river of warm water, 
running through the midst of the Atlantic, 
from the Gulf of Mexico towards the north- 
western shore of Europe, to warm that part of 
the world. The effects produced by a few of 
these storms, called gales, hurricanes, etc., will 
best illustrate the power of air in motion. 


Francisco sailed from New York for Califor- 
nia with a regiment of United States soldiers. 
While crossing the Gulf Stream she was 





this is of the utmost importance, for it con- 
stitutes the principal food of all vegetables, 
which can not grow in its absence. So pow- 
erfully are the sun’s rays attracted by the air 
that it bends them towards the earth’s surface 
when they fall obliquely upon it. We there- 
fore see the sun in the morning before he has 
come above the horizon, and in the evening 
after it has sunk below. If it were not for 
this glorious adaptation, th's refraction of 
the sun’s light, that luminary would bnrsi 
upon us with all its effulgence at once, in the 
morning, and leave us in the evening at once 
in darkness. In other words, there could be 
no twilight. Again, so delicately is the air 
balanced, that the slightest whisper sets its 
particles at once into vibrations ; and so great- 
ly are these vibrations modified, by the or- 
gans producing them, that an infinite variety 
of sounds, caused by them, can be distinguish- 
ed from each other, while certain modifica- 
tions yield us the most delightful music. 
The atoms of air also reflect, that is, throw 
off light against each other, and it is this pro- 
perty that makes substances around us visi- 
ble. If light were not reflected by the atoms 
of air and other substances, the sun would 
appear as if set in a dark place, seen only 
while looking at it directly, while all around 
would be utter darkness. The atmosphere 
also develops heat from the sun’s rays, as is 
proved by the fact that, the higher we ascend 
in it the greater is the cold. Hence some 
have pretended to calculate the cold above 
the atmosphere from the known decrease of 
heat upwards, and have stated it at forty-seven 
degrees below zero; but on this head all is 
uncertainty. 

Though air is softer than the softest downy 
pillow, yet, when set in motion by electrical 
changes in the atmosphere, its currents exert 
a power that no human ingenuity can resist, 
often throwing down and tearing in pieces the 
most massive buildings that man erects; and 
on oceans and lakes storms destroy many mil- 
lions worth of property and many lives, an- 
nually. Lieut. Maury has shown, in his 
Physical Geography of the Sea, that the 
great storms of the Atlantic, wherever they 
originate, rush directly to the Gulf Stream 
This 


In December, 1853, the new steamer San 


overtaken by one of these great storms, 
which swept overboard and drowned one 
hundred and seventy-nine persons at one blast, 
and rendered that fine steamer a complete 
wreck in a short time. One of these storms 
forced this stream back and piled up the wa- 
ter in the Gulf of Mexico to the height of 
thirty feet. A ship attempted to ride out 
the storm, and when it abated found she had 
cast anchor among the tops of low trees on 
Elliott's Key. In 1780, a great hurricane 
commenced at Barbadoes, and tore the bark 
from the trees, tore up rocks from the bot- 
tom of the sea, washed away forts and castles, 
carried great cannon and men and beasts 
about in the air, and dashed them to pieces. 
At different Islands, twenty thousand people 
were killed on land, and the strongest ships 
wrecked atsea. In the Patent Office Report 
for 1855, Prof. Lovering states that, on one 
occasion a b!ock of mica-schist stone, twenty- 
eight feet long, five feet thick, and seven feet 
broad, was lifted and carried to a distance of 
fifty yards; and on another, a brick wall, con- 
sisting of seven thousand brick, was moved 
nine feet at one end and four feet at the 
other. These effects the Professor attributes 
to electricity; and the following may also be 
attributed to this cause. In 1857, Jan’y 14, 
a dark body, resembling a monster elephant’s 
trunk, approached the house of John Warren, 
near Utica, N. Y., swinging to and fro in the 
air, without a storm accompanying it. He 
leaped into his cellar with some of his chil- 
dren; his house was lifted from the cellar 
wall, carried over a plat of grass fifteen feet 
broad without touching it, and dashed on the 
ground a complete wreck, every thing broken 
into small fragments. This body moved on, 


chards, etc., and after a while created a storm. 


carried them away by its attraction. 





with it, even on the highest mountains, and 


and tore barns to pieces, leveling forests, or- 


It was no doubt a mass of carbonic acid, 
which receives a large quantity of electricity 
into its substance, and when it came in con- 


tact with buildings, trees, etc., it discharged a 
part of its load upon them, and lifted and 
If, then, 
similar effects are produced by electrical ac- 
tion and hurricanes, it is extremely probable 
that the latter are effects of the former, which 


accumulates in particular regions of the at- 
mosphere, and is discharged and put to rest 
by storms, though the electricity does not 
show itself on every occasion. If this sur- 
mise be correct, we have another of those ad- 
mirable adaptations which are every where 
so conspicuous in the Creator’s works. 

Lastly—water is evaporated, i. e. converted 
into steam, called vapor, by the sun’s rays.— 
Steam is nearly seventeen hundred times 
lighter than water, and therefore eight hun- 
dred and thirty times lighter than air, for air 
is only eight hundred and twenty-eight times 
lighter than water. Steam therefore ascends 
into the atmosphere and is diffused among 
its atoms. So long as this steam retains its 
temperature, it is almost invisible; but when 
the atmosphere becomes loaded with it, and 
the steam is cooled by currents of air, it is 
condensed and forms clouds, which being still 
more condensed and cooled, precipitate snow 
in winter and rain in summer, or hail when 
the cooling and consequent condensation take 
place very suddenly. Now, from that part of 
the ocean which lies in the Torrid Zone and 
is exposed to the uninterrupted rays of the 
sun, the evaporation is more than half an 
inch depth of water every day; and the quan- 
tity constantly raised by the atmosphere, from 
the entire surface of the earth, must be enor- 
mous; for it is obviously equal to the quan- 
tity poured into all the seas and lakes which 
have no outlet, such as Salt Lake, etc., by 
all the rivers and streams on earth, and all 
that falls into those seas and lakes themselves, 
in addition. The quantity of rain that falls 
annually has been estimated, and calculated 
to cover the entire surface of the earth five 
feet deep. Hence the reader can calculate 
its weight, and average it per day. I have 
not time to do it just now. Philosophers 
have also calculated the power ot evapora- 
tion that raises water (steam) to the clouds, 
to be eight hundred times greater than all 
the water power on earth. But this is not 
all. Lieut, Maury has demonstrated that the 
water which supplies the rain and snow of 
the northern hemispheres is evaporated on 
the south side of the equator, and vice versa. 
This, though a startling annunciation, is nev- 
ertheless based upon numerous facts, one of 
which only can be stated here. A map of 
the globe will show that a vastly greater sur- 
face of water is exposed to evaporation in 
the southern than inthe northern hemisphere, 
while nearly all the great rivers, which obvi- 
ously show the proportional amount evapo- 
rated, are in the northern: aud experience 
also shows that more rain fulls in the north- 


ern than in the southern hemisphere. 
Grand Traverse, Mich., Feb. 1859. 





Draining Marsh Land. 


We hereto append the report of C. S. 
Kiersted, of Ulster County, New York, on 
the drainage of swamp land. This report 
was made to the N. Y. State Society, and 
took the premium. The land as described, 
is so similar to what is met with on a large 
number of farms in this State, that we think 
the practice related is applicable in many pla- 
ces where a better system is as yet impracti- 
cable. 
I have on my farm some eighteen acres of 
such land, most of it covered with roots and 
stumps, the surface very soft—cattle or hor- 
ses could not go upon it, except we had a 
long drouth, without becoming mired; so I, 
in company with a gentleman owning lands 
adjoining me, commenced digging a ditch 
some half a mile below, with a view of get- 
ting a sufficient fall to allow a eufficient depth 
of ditch to drain our swamp. We dug 110 
rods through our swamp, in addition to the 
long distance below, to get fall at an expense 
of 28 cents per rod, through the swamp, the 
first part done by the day; we each paid one 
half of the expense. 

I then went to work and cross-ditched and 
drained some seven acres, (of which I had 


it with the corn. 


some 185 bushels ears to the acre. 


around the piece, except the side where the 
ditch was first dug, then took off the muck, 
a coarse kind of mud, there was no turf what- 
ever on it—a part of which I put in turnips, 
a part in cabbage and a part in buckwheat; 
the yield was very good considering the time 
I got them in. 





realized almost nothing, for the three years I 
had owned it, previous to this year,) plowed 
it with a lap furrow, the sward being water 
grass. After preparing in the usual way, for 
planting, the most of it, I put a small hand- 
ful of horse manure in each hill, and covered 
I put in the horse dung 
with a view to warm the hill, and the experi- 
ment proved very satisfactory; the corn, 
where I putin the manure, grew so stout, most 
of it lodged, or went down; it yielded me 


After preparing and planting to corn the 
piece mentioned, I took about five acres more, 
cut a ditch 4} feet at top, 3 feet deep all 


Liter in the season I took the rest of the 
lot, ditched that as I did the aforementioned, 
drawed out the roots and stumps, and have 
plowed the whole lot ready for planting in 
the spring. It is in most beautiful order, as 
mellow as ashes, or the most part of it— 
Much of the last named piece was covered 
with red raspberry and ocher bushes, but I 
have made clean work of them. I am con- 
fident I can raise a large yield of corn next 
year. The land I would have been glad to 
have been able to take #40 per acre for it, 
but now would not take $200 per acre. 

The expense of ditching, 20 days lower 





end at 8s. per day, one half I paid,.. $10 00 
To one half of 110 rods at 28 cents.... 15 40 
To 430 rods at 20 ceuts,........--.-.-- 26 00 

$51 40 


I have been in the habit of draining swamps 
for a number of years when I resided in 
Greene county, and always met with the best 
of success, made them the best and most 
productive of any of my lands. 

I like open ditches best, clean them when- 
ever necessary. Swamps composed of peat 
or muck, should be planted with corn or po- 
tatoes at least two successive years, then seed 
down in fall with about half a bushel of 
Timothy, keep it in grass but two years, then 
plant again, use 200 bushels slacked lime to 
the acre; plant two years, then seed again, 
as before, the longer you work it in this way 
I think the better. We have thousands of 
acres of land in the County of Ulster that 
could be drained and made the most produc- 
tive of any of our lands. 


C. L. KrersteEp. 
Kingston, Jan. 10, 1859. 


FARM MISCELLANEA. 


The Rape. 
It is well known that the Rape is a kind of 
Cabbage, that is grown extensivly in England 
and other parts of Europe for its seed from 
which is expressd a valuable oil. The cake 
that remains from the oil is used for fattening 
beasts, and is also ground and the dust used 
for the top dressing of land, and is found very 
efficient as a fertilizer. Levi Bartlett of New 
Hampshire thus writes out his experience with 
it to the Homestead : — 
‘“ Having grown this plant for the past five 
seasons, I will offer a few remarks upon its 
culture, use, etc. I think it can be of no val- 
ue in the New England States as a seed, or 
oil-producing plant, as it will not survive our 
winters in the open ground. In those sections 
of the country where the cabbage and turnip 
can be safely left in the field through the 
winter, perhaps it might be found a paying 
branch of farming to grow rape-seed for the 
purpose of making oil. 
It is extensively cultivated in England for 
the succulent food which its thick fleshy 
stems and leaves supply to sheep and cows, 
when other fodder is scarce, and I think it 
can be profitably grown in the northern sec- 
tions of the country for feeding milch sows, 
in our usually dry autumns, when the feed is 
short in the pastures. 
In 1853 I received from the Patent Office 
a small bag of rape seed. In 1854 sowed a 
few rows of it about fifteen rods in length ; at 
the same time sowed the balance of the field 
with Swedish turnips. This was about the 10th 
of June; August and September were exces- 
sively dry, and the turnip and rape plants 
nearly killed by the myriads of green lice 
that covered the leaves. In June, 1855, ma- 
nured, and plowed a piece of smooth esward 
land, rolled it down smooth, and harrowed it 
with a kind of horse rake, opened the drills 
twenty-seven inches apart; strewed super- 
phosphate of lime in the drills, and sowed the 
seed ; the plants came up in a very few days, 
and were not injured by the small black fly. 
They were hoed and thinned out so as to 
stand from two to two and a half feet apart 
in the drills. This brought it up to sixty- 
five days from the time the land was plowed, 
Ithen cut at the surface of the ground, every 
other plant on two rods. The lightest plant 
weighed three pounds four ounces ; the hea- 
viest nine and a quarter pounds. This gave a 
growth of over twenty tons per acre of choice 
green food for cows, etc., in less than sixty- 
five days from the time the seed was sown 
I then commenced feeding the plants to my 
cows, till they were all cut, by which time I 
had a full supply of Early York and other 
cabbage to feed.} I have grown the rape since 
that is, in 1856-7 and ’8—with about as fa- 
vorable results. I am satisfied we can grow 
no better plant for feeding milch cows, where 
the object is to make the greatest amount of 
butter, and of first rate qnality. I presume, 
however, that cabbage is nearly or quite as 
good as rape, but rape can be grown in a 
great deal less time than cabbages, 

Last year I grew a plot of corn, planted 
early in June, for feeding my cows. This was 











freely fed to them. Occasionally I gave a 
large wheel-barrow of rape, night and mor- 
ning, for one or two days. The difference in 
the quality and quantity of the cream after 
feeding the cows with rape, was always great- 
ly in favor of the rape, over that of the green 
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SHORTHORNS. 


EE” Numbers with an “e” following them refer to 
the English Herdbook—all others refer to the American 
Herdbook, unless otherwise noted. 

No. 94.—LADWY ATHOL. Red roan heifer,— 
Calved April 14, 1858, Bred by Silas Sly & Sons, of 
Plymouth, Mich. Owned by E. N. Wilcox of Detroit, 
Dam, Roan Beauty, a cow purchased from and raised 

by Joseph Haswell of Hoosick, of remarkably good 
points; by North Star 1941, a bull bred by George 
Vail of Troy N. Y., by Leopold 869, out of Betty 
2d, by North American 116, For Betty 2d See 
Am. Herdbook p. 305. Vol. 2. 

1 g. dam, Pride by Redmond 2106, a bull bred by L. 
F. Allen of Black Rock N.Y, Sired by Duke of 
Exeter, imported, (10152e), and out of Countess 5th, 
by Duke 440. 

2 g. dam, Jenny Lind by Regent 2115, a son of im- 
ported Duke of Wellington 55, out of Bellflower by 
Ajax 2944e, 

8 g. dam, Nelly Bly, by Nero 111, (4536e). 

4 g. dam,:Nancy, by Bethlehem 1254, a bull sired by 
imported Young Comet, and from a cow of the 
Bullock & Cox importation. 





5 g. dam, —— by Comet 1383, imported in 1823 by 
Messrs. Bullock & Wayne, of Albany, N. Y. 
6 g. dam, —— by Nelson 1914, imported by Cox & 


Wayne of Albany N. Y., in June 1823. 

7. g- dam, a cow of the early importation made by 
Mr. Cox of Rensselaer county, N. Y., and after- 
terwards purchased by Stephen Haswell of Hoo- 
sick, N. Y. 

Sire, Duke of Athol 1468,a bull bred by Samuei 
Thorne of Thornedale, N. Y. Sired by Young 
Balco 1124, imported by Mr. Thorne from the 
celebrated herd of J 8, Tanqueray, England, and a 
son of Balco 9918, out of Ellen Gwynne. 

1 dam of Duke of Athol was imported Lady of 
Athol, by Duke of Athol 445, (10150e), a bull bred 
by Thomas Bates of Kirkleavington, Eng., and sold 
by his executors.to L. Spencer of Westchester, N. 
¥. For Lady Athol see Am. Herd Book page 485, 
Vol 3. 

[ The quality and growth of this heifer indicates the 
excellence of its breeding, and it promises to be large in 
size, and excellent in proportion. It is the design of Mr. 
Wilcox to breed her to Orpheus the coming season.— Ep. ] 








For several years previous to 1855 I was 
greatly troubled with the “small black fly,” 
in its destroying the cabbage and turnip 
plants, while in the seed leaf. For previous 
to that I had always attempted to grow them 
on old, and finely pulverized ground, and gen- 
era'ly what of the ;lants the fly spared were 
mostly ruined by clump-foot or fingers and 
toes. 

Since I have adopted the plan of growing 
rape, cabbages and turnips, on inverted sod 
land, the plants have scarcely been injured by 
the turnip fly, cut worm or fingers and toes, 
nor have I failed of growing good crops. 
Perhaps other farmers might succeed equally 
well if they would pursue a similar course. 
The Wendell Seedling Potato. 

C. Blakely of Bristol, Connecticut, has been 
cultivating successfully an early variety of 
the potato, called Wendell’s Seedling. He 
claims that it has done better than any other 
variety he has heretofore tried. He says 
what we have noticed to be true, that as a 
general rule, only about fifty or sixty bushels 
of marketable potatoes have been raised by 
him with other early sorts, when cultivated 
on the ordinary plan. Of Wendell’s he raised 
last year 119 bushels from 72 rods of ground 
or at the rate of 264 bushels per acre; but as 
other kinds also did better than usual, with 
the same treatment he recites his mode of cul- 
ture to be as follows: a piece of old meadow 
land that only produced about a ton per acre, 
was selected after the hay was cut in 1857, 
and turned over flat, and moderately ma- 
nured with a compost of dissolved lime, ashes, 
salt, plaster, night soil and muck. A fair 
crop of turnips was taken that year. Marsh 
muck was hauled into the cow yard and mixed 
with the manure at the rate of three fourths 
muck and one fourth manure. Early in the 
spring, the ground was again plowed, har- 
rowed and furrowed three feet and a half one 
way. Every twenty inches a shovel full of 
the compost was put in the furrow, and the 
seed set on it. Both were then covered with 
the plow, and when the potatoes were just 
about showing themselves above ground, the 
whole ground was harrowed till it was quite 
mellow, and the drills thus made flat. There 
were three bushels of seed used on the sev- 
enty two rods of land thus treated. 

Leaks Simply Stopped. 

The Lynn News says :—“ Some years go 
I had a leaking ‘L.” Every northeast storm 
drove its waters in. I made a composition 
of four pounds of resin, one pint linseed oil, 
and one ounce red lead, applied it hot with 
a brush to the part where the ‘L,’ was join- 
ed to the main house. It has never leaked 
since. I then recommended the composition 
to my neighbor, who had a dormer window 
which leaked badly. He applied it, and the 
leak stopped. I made my water-cask tight by 
this composition, and have recommended it 
for chimneys, etc., and it has always proved 


a cure for a leak.” 
Corn and Potatoes, 


E. P. Barnes of Pharsalia, writes to the 
Genesee Farmer that he tried last year the 
experiment of planting corn and potatoes in 
the hill growing the two crops together.— 
The crop of corn raised was an average one, 
or as good as those of his neighbors raised 
without the potatoes. The potatoes raised 
were excellent, They were dug soon after 








cutting up the corn, 
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Ghee Garden & Orchard, 


The Apple Tree Bark Louse. 














Whilst visiting an orchard some days since, 
situated a few miles outside the city, we had 
our attention directed to the fact that a num. 
ber of the young trees were affected with the 
bark louse. The little brown scales covered the 
branches, and the case looked rather hopeless. 
Nevertheless, this enemy of «he apple can 
be conquered if taken in hand with a little 
knowledge of the habits of the insect. 

In the first place, it must be understood 
that the scale, or shell, which we see adher- 
ing with wonderful tenacity to the bark, and 
which seems almost to be a portion cf the 
growth of the tree, is‘not really the insect, it 
is but the covering of the gravid female of 
last year, and underneath it is a nest of eggs, 
sometimes yielding, according to Dr. Asa 
Fitch, as many as 102 in number, and some- 
times down as low as thirteen only. These 
eggs are hatched out under the shell into mi- 
nute maggots, and about the beginning of 
June they may be seen in countless numbers 
all over the young bark, like yellow white 
dots, and undoubtedly then feeding on the 
juices of the tree and hindering its growth. 
This insect has not yet been reported upon in 
its more adult stages. But this much being 
known, it points out how it may be combated 
with some degree of success. In volume 13 
of the Micuigan Farmer, page 82, will be 
found the method which A. G. Hanford, of 
Kenosha, Wis., pursued with trees that were 
thus affected. 

From the habit of the insect as recited 
above, it is evident that any antempt to de- 
stroy it at any other season than just at the 
time or previous to the larva issuing from un- 
der the scale, will be useless, and possibly in- 
jurious to the tree; and as it is the design 
to save the tree in as healthy a condition 
as possible, how to attack the insect and 
keep the tree in a healthy condition is the 
problem. 

In the first place as it is evident that every 
portion of the tree attacked must be reached 
with some wash or compound which will af- 
fect the young insect as it issues from the 
shell, it is necessary to prune off every use- 
less branch, and also all that cannot readily 
be reached. The branches pruned off should 
immediately be burned to ashes, and not a 
single shoot left, With the tree thus shor- 
tened in so that it can be reached, about the 
first of June, a paint is prepared, composed 
of leaf tobacco boiled in strong lye till it is re- 
duced to a complete pulp, and the whole 
mixed with soft soap made cold; this com- 
pound is applied with a paint brush to every 
part of the tree, where there is the least sign 
of the insect. This tobacco combined with 
the lye in some degree resisted the influence 
of the rains, and was not readily washed off, 
and was found at the same time an effectual 
protection. 

Mr. Hanford used a paint, about the same 
season, made of tar and linseed oil, which 
stuck to the tree during the season of the 
hatching out of the larve of the bark louse, 
but afterwards cracked and peeled off, bring- 
ing the scales with it, without endangering 
the tree. But the trees also had to be trim- 
med, and shortened in, so that the paint brush 
could reach them in every part. 





Practice with the Pear. 


Mr, Eprror:—I have read recently with 
great interest the several articles on the his- 
tory and the culture of peer, which you have 
published, and in response to the invitation 
of Professor J. C. Holmes, which I noted in 
the number for January 29, requesting some 
of his amateur friends to communicate their 
experience with the pear in the vicinity of 
Detroit, I herewith send you mine, hoping it 
will not trespass on jour patience. I hope 
also that others will respond to the invitation, 
so that whilst giving mine, ] may have the 
benefit of the observation of others who are 
engaged in fruit culture. 

It is eight years since I bought two stan- 
dard pear trees, a White Doyenne and a 
Bezi de la Motte, and planted them on sandy 
loam. Most of my trees do better on sand 
than on clay, owing probably to the subsoil 
when clay being too wet. These two trees 
are now fifteen feet in height, and seven 
inches in diameter. They have borne five 
years in succession, and the year before last 
the White Doyenne yielded three bushels, 
which sold on an average at three dollars per 
bushel. The Bezi de la Motte is a good 
bearer, but not so profuse as the other so far. 
Ihave supplied these trees well with such 
manures as I thought would be acceptable to 
them, principally bones and ashes, but only 
within the past two or three years. 





I have, in all, now set out nearly one hun- 
dred pear trees, but bave only about fifty of 
them left, the rest having failed to grow when 
set out. From my experience with them, I 
am satisfied that young pear trees require 
more care in their removal and setting out 
than is generally accorded to them. But the 
chief cause of my loss was the severe win- 
ters of 1856-7. Its effects were well worthy 
of note, and I think may show that there is 
after all no just cause for being discouraged 
with the cultivation of the pear, from occa- 
sional failures. My trees were of different 
ages from transplanting, some being set out 
five years and others from one year up 
to four. Of those that were set out two 
years at the time of that winter, nearly 
all died, and unfortunately I had a considera- 
ble number of that age; of those that were 
older and younger, though a few were in- 
jured, yet they mostly lived and escaped with- 
out any material injury. The reason seemed 
to me, that the older trees had got well har- 
dened with age, and the yearlings had not 
made their new growth, whilst those set out 
the year before, having got established, had 
made a rank growth of wood, which was im- 
mature, and was unable to resist the effects 
of the severe winter. With this exception, 
I consider that my efforts to establish a pear 
orchard have been successful. 

All my trees are standards, and I have 
found the White Doyenne, Flemish Beauty, 
Beurre d’Aremberg, Bloodgood, Dearborn’s 
Seedling, Buffum, Steven’s Genesee, Bezi de 
la Motte, Tyson, and St. Ghislain, to be har- 
dy and good pears for this part of Michigan. 
These varieties have done well with me. The 
Dunmore and Knight’s Monarch, winter 
pears, are doing pretty well. The Dunmore 
got killed to within a foot of the ground, but 
I happened to let it stand, and it now bids 
fair to make a fine tree. Being a mere be- 
ginner, I made the mistake of digging up all 
those that were killed, aud did not allow them 
a chance to recover, which I ought to have 
done, for of three that were left, a Seckel, a 
Jargonelle and a Dunmore, all have since done 
well, and I now feel certain I might have 
saved more. THoMAs BLAckErTT. 

Roseville, Macomb Co., Mich. 

[It is hoped that others who have had ex- 
perience will respond to the above request. 
This experience of Mr. Blackett is just such 
information as all want to know, and is al- 
ways welcome, The climate and soils of 
Michigan require to be known better, and as 
we gain this knowledge, we shall be better 
able to take advantage of them. Let us 
have more of just such communications, on 
all subjects connected with fruit, with crops, 
with stock, and everything that pertains to 
the garden, the farm and the household.— 
They will always be welcome. ] 





Fruits at New Orleans. 


A correspondent writing to the Connecti- 
cut Homestead from New Orleans thus speaks 
of the fruit in that section, and gives us a 
more hopeful account than any we have here- 
tofore seen. 

“The nurseryman, here, has a very great 
advantage over one in the North. His au- 
tumn sales run into thuse of Spring, and there 
is none of that intense pressure which is felt 
in November and April with us. One can 
make plantations here in all the winter 
months. The gentleman who is most largely 
engaged in this business, has a nursery of 
some fifteen acres out op the Metairie Ridge, 
and has Texas, Mississippi, and Alubama, for 
a market, besides his own State, and yet his 
sales do not exceed ten thousand dollars an- 
nually. The price of trees and shrubs too 
range considerably higher than at the North, 
and many things are more than doubled. 
Thus, Hovey’s Seedling strawberry which has 
for years been retailed at a dollar » hundred, 
sells here for four. Raspberries, at the North 
a dollar a dozen, sell here for fifty cents each. 
Apple trees, two years old, fifty cents, and 
pears of the same age one dollar. Yet the 
business with all the disadvantages of high 
prices, in which the dealers stand very much 
in their own light, is gradually increasing as 
the people gain information by travel, and by 
reading upon horticultural topics. Anglo 
Saxons are coming in more and more, both 
from the North and from the mother country, 
and are building houses in the suburbs of the 
city, and locating upon the plantations. The 
first desire is to surround themselves with the 
fruits and flowers to which they have been ac- 
customed, and with those which are more con- 
genial to the soil and climate. 

From what I have seen of the fruits and 
fruit trees here in this unfavoreble season, and 
from what I have learned from intelligent 
gentlemen, I have formed a very high opinion 
of the pomological resources of this region. 
There are a few things that will not flourish, 
as currants, gooseberries, raspberries. The 
Summer is entirely too hot. The blackberry 
however grows wild, and does well in garden 





cultivation. The Strawberry matures earlier 
than with us, and continues much longer in 
bearing. The varieties in general cultivation 
are not as numerous as with us, If there 
could be a weekly exhibition of this and other 
small fruits in this city, it would very soon 
put fruit growing upon a new basis, But 
any such concerted action for the public good 
is probably somewhat in the future. 

It was formerly thought that apples and 
pears would not succeed here, but more re- 
cent experiments have demonstrated that 
they are both adapted to the soil and climate. 
The public are not a little indebted to John 
Hebron, Esq,, of Lagrange nursery, near 
Vicksburg, Miss., for this knowledge. He 
has been gradually drawn into the cultivation 
of trees for sale, by meeting the demands of 
his friends and neighbors, occasioned by his 
own success in fruit growing. He has now 
some ten acres in a pear orchard in which he 
grows fruit for market. The favorite varie- 
ties are the Bartlett and the Beurre Diel. 
They are sold in Chicago, St. Louis, in this 
city, and in Havana. From one thousand 
trees, he realized last year twenty thousand 
dollars. They are picked before fully ripe, 
carefully handled, and reach market in good 
condition. The trees come into bearing ear- 
lier than with us, and grow to a larger size. 
The quality is said to be fully equal to the 
same varieties in a northern climate. 

There is like progress in the cultivation of 
apples. There is no longer a complaint among 
those who try to cultivate them, of a want 
of Winter and Summer varieties. The great 
difficulty in keeping apples in a warm lat- 
itude is, that they generally ripen before cold 
weather sets in. Apples that ripen in the 
northern states in October and November 
will mature in the South, in July and August. 
Seedlings raised down here are better adapt- 
ed to the climate, and fruit growers have now 
arespectable list that ripen late, and keep 
well in Winter. Spark’s Late, Golden Pip- 
pin, Shockly, Marshall County, Mississippi 
Winter Sweet, Bacolimus, Buff, and Mangora 
are among the best winter varieties. The 
last three are from Georgia, a state that is 
making rapid progress in pomology. 

Plums will not pay for planting in this 
region, but peaches are much more at home 
than at the North. The climate is more con- 
genial, and nothing can exceed the beauty 
and flavor of this delicious fruit in the South. 
If it should run out entirely at the North, as 
many fear, we shall beable to drain unlimit- 
ed supplies from the Southern Atlantic States 
The New York market was a good deal af- 
fected by southern supplies of this fruit last 
season, and the production in the Carolinas and 
Georgia will be likely to increase, as the or- 
chards of New Jersey and Delaware fail. 
Among the best varieties for this climate are 
the Bellegarde, the Early York, George IV. 
Royal George, St. John, Yellow, St Stephen, 
and Tillotson’s Early. 

Apricots and nectarines do well in the South, 
much better than with us. All these fruits 
are beginning to blossom in sheltered positions 
at this date, and will soon be out in their 
spring array. 

Grape culture hardly keeps pace with the 
other fruits. The soil isso wet in all this re- 
gion that nothing but the Scuppernong will 
flourish without draining. Ifthe land could 
be properly drained, there is little doubt that 
many of the varieties cultivated under glass 
at the North, would flourish in open culture 
bere. Some twenty varieties of foreign 
grapesare to be found at the nurseries, but I 
have not yet seen any planted that looked 
vigorous. The Isabella is worthless here, 
the Catawba does pretty well, and the newer 
varieties for open culture at the North, are 
not yet tested. I shall have to reserve what 
I have to say upon fruits of tropical origin 
until my next. AGRIOOLA. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


The Time to Prune, 

Chas. W, Macomber, of East Marshfield, Massa- 
chuset s writes to the Bsston Cultivator that he 
has been compelled by experience to the conclu- 
sion that the most proper time to prune apple or 
other trees, isin summer. His statement is: 

“It was in pursuance of a desire to ascertain 
whether we were doing the best we could for our 
orchards, as to the time of pruning, that some ten 
years ago, I commenced a series of experiments in 
a small way at other seasons of the year—in early 
winter, in March, April and May. Neither of 
these seasons proved to be better than that now so 
usually taken, even where every precaution was 
taken to prevent the waste of the sap. But upon 
carrying experiments into July (the season of all 
others into which labors press the hardest), it was 
found that the wounds healed readily. Indeed, 
without making any pretentions to infallibility, 1 
venture to assert that from the middle of June to 
first of August, is the most favorable tima to prune 
apple orchards, as regards the speedy healing over 
of wounds. 

“The writer cannot doubt that he has injured 
two of his orchards vrey much bya long-continued 
course of winter and spring pruning, It has been 
found impossible in some instances to prevent the 
wounds then made from flowing sap—it would 
burst off paint, shellac, and anything else I have 
ever known to be tried to prevent its escape. And 
in some cases, I have known it to continue to flow 
for two or even more years, and until the trees 
had become diseased. In other cases, where the 


sap did not continue to flow into the second year, 
the trees presented an unhealthy, stained appear. 
ance, where the sap has flown down their trunks, 
leaving an unsightly black coating upon the outer 
bark, And all this disease has come from pruning 
in the wrong time--i. e. in the winter and spring. 
Therefore, I cannot but wish our friends to pro- 
fit by my experience, even although it has been 
costly and opposed to the long practice, and until 
lately, the fixed belief of the farming community.” 


Seedling Raspberries and Blackberries. 
An inquirer wants to know how he can raise 
seedling raspberries and blackberries. His only 
plan is tu save the choicest fruit on the stem of 
the bush from which he wishes to take the seed, 
and let it get fully ripe. Then make a good bed 
of rich loam, in a place where there will be some 
shade, and sow the berries in rows or otherwise, 
as you would other seed. A shaded place is most 
natural to the plant. 
A Suggestion, 

A writer in the Jowa Northwestern Farmer, ada- 
vises those who want melons and other choice 
plants started early, to scoop out a turnip, and fill 
the hollow with the choicest old leaf soil, in which 
plant the seeds, These when thusstarted growing 
may be set out turnip and all, without being dis- 
turbed, and as the turnip will soon decay when set 
in the soil, it is no preventive to the spread of 
the roots, but on the contrary is a benefit. 


Fruit Spur Grafting. 

Hovey in: is Magazine of Horticulture proves 
that the new method of grafting fruit spurs on 
trees not yet in bearing, or for the purpose of ob- 
taining fruits of new sorts at an early date, is not 
new, and was not first practiced by the French 
fruit growers. On the contrary he proves that he 
practiced it in 1844, having learned the method 
and its effect from the late Capt. Lovett of Bever- 
ly, the year previous; this gentleman having 
practiced it for several years previous, and with 
the same results as shown to be its effect in the 
article we published a few week’s since, taken from 
the Gardener’s Chronicle, written by Dr. Lindley. 
This shows that in some matters in fruit growing 
we are ahead of the continental folks, smart as 
they think themselves, 


A Grape Vine Calendar, 

In Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, we find a 
grape vine calendar, which we copy. It was writ- 
ten by Col. D. 8. Dewey of Hartford, an experi- 
enced amateur and though his practice may mili- 
tate with some of the notions now prevalent, we 
incline to think with him, that there is no harm in 
making a trial of the fall pruning he commends. 
The calendar is made out for latitude 42, and will 
suit us as well as Connecticut. 

Aprit—early—uncover vines, and leave un il 
late in the month, when the canes may be spread 
apart, and partially erected. 

May—say middle—tie up to trellis, arbor, stake, 
or building, and, at the same time, disbud, i. e. re- 
move superfluous shoots, which will now be from 
two to four inches long. 

Junz—at intervals—water freely with liquid 
manure, or ‘‘sudsy” water, or with both alternate- 
ly, and syringe often, towards evening, with pure 
soft water, 

Juty—early—thin fruit; water soil and syringe 
foliage, as in June. 

Aveust—say first—mulch; water and syringo 
according to weather. 

SEPTEMBER—say first—shorten in all fruit-bear- 
ing shoots about one quarter. (Opinions differ; 
try it and satisfy yourself, one way or the other.) 

OctopER—before hard frosts—gather fruit at 
mid-day, when perfectly dry. (Delaware and 
Hartford Prolific may be gathered in September.) 

NovEMBER—lIate, (about Thanksgiving )}—prune 
and lay down, when vines are not too large, and 
protect with some kind of slight covering. (To 
be nice about it—if boards are laid on the ground, 
then the canes gently bent down, some near to, 
and some upon the boards, and then evergreen 
boughs laid over all; both root and branch will be 
benefited, and additional satisfaction be attained, 
especially in latitude north of 42°.) 

DECEMBER, JAN., FEB, AND MarcH—let alone— 
unless it isa“ matter of conscience” to prune in 
mid-winter, or very early spring. 


The Ontario Grape, 

This is a new candidate in favor, which has been 
found growing on the South bank of Lake Outario. 
Clusters are represented to be large, and berries 
the same, ‘‘round, black, thin skin and buttery,” 

Hybridizing the Rose. 

It is not an easy matter to hybridize the rose 
especially where the female parent is a double or 
full flower, for the anthers to be removed not only 
lie scattered about under the petals, but many of 
them are often upon very short filaments, and 
buried deep within the cup cr annular cavity at 
the top of the fruit receptacle, and are closely 
packed about the base of the numerous pistils.— 
The flower cannot be considered as properly pre- 
pared for impregnation until every anther is re- 
moved, and though this may be a tedious task in 
many instances, it is nevertheless richly remunera 
tive to the patient and skillful operator. 

The following mode of rroceeding I have prac- 
tised forsome years and with excellent results 
with the rose and other flowers, I may remark 
here tbat my professional engagements allow me 
but a brief time each day to devote to the garden, 
and from fifteen to twenty minutes tn the morning 
is all that is required for the whole performance 
of the hybridizing experiment. The anthers hay- 
ing been removed from the flowers, the pollen- 
bearing flower is inverted and spread over it, and 
they are tied fast together by woolen yarn, and in 
such position that when the pollen is ripe it will 
fall on the pistils below; and this will happen 
generally at about the right time for fecundation. 
The inverted flower acts as a cover and protection 
against insects and floating pollen. The flowers 
may be left in this state for a day or two, and they 
may then be separated. Every flower thus manipu 
lated should have some some label or mark attach- 
ed to its stem, by which the impregnating flower 
should be known. This plan of operation may be 
adopted in doors or out, but the principal part of 
my own experiments have been made in the green- 
house.—Pror. Pages, in Hovey’s Magazine. 


The Elder Bush a Preventive of Bugs. 
It is not known to many perscns that the com- 











mon elder bush of our country isa great safeguard 
against the devastations of bugs. If any one will 
notice, it will be found that worms or insects never 
touch the elder, This fact was the initial-point of 
experiments of an Englishman in 1694, and he 
communicated the results of his experiments to a 
London magazine. Accident exhumed his old, 
work, and a Kentucky correspondent last year 
communicated to the Dollar Newspaper a copy of 
the practical results as asserted by the English 
experimenter : that the leaves of the elder, scat- 
tered over cabbage, cucumbers, squashes, and 
other plants subject to the ravages of insects, 
effectually shields them, The plum and other 
fruits subject to the ravages of insects, may be 
saved by placing on the branches and through the 
tree bunches of elder leaves.— Herkimer Journal. 





Bees and their Treatment. 


Mr. Nelson Palmer, of Camden, in Hills- 
dale county, writes us that he has kept bees 
ever since he has lived where he now resides, 
or for a period of fourteen years, and that he 
has found it during that period a profitable 
business, besides affording to the family a 
luxury that no one need be ashamed to set 
before his friends when they come to see him. 
He commenced in the spring of 1845, with 
one hive, and then he had honey to use in the 
fall, and since that time he has always had 
honey to use, and a large amount for sale.— 
He continues: “I have also sold quite a num- 
ber of swarms; but have never kept an ac- 
count till the spring of 1858. Then I found 
that my apiary had thirty hives, and this 
spring I have thirty-five, showing an increase, 
after selling of box honey six hundred and 
forty pounds weight, at the rate of one shil- 
ling per pound, in the village of Hillsdale. — 
I find that my bees return me at the rate of 
more than fifty per cent. for the capital in- 
vested in them and the amount spent for labor 
in taking care of them. What better invest- 
ment can any one mak?” 

The above indicates what return bees can 
make when taken care of. Mr. Palmer, it is 
very evident, attended to them as he would 
have done to other valuable stock. He un- 
doubtedly watched that his hives were kept 
in a healthy condition, and that as the season 
commenced, they had all the facilities they 
needed for going to work. 

One of the plans adopted to facilitate the 
labors of the bees, and to get them started 
at work early, is to feed them with what they 
most need. It is well known that as soon as 
the temperature of spring is sufficiently warm, 
the inhabitants of the hive immediately com- 
mence the work of propagating their kind. 
The mere laying of the eggs is done by the 
queen bee, and is known to commence as soon 
as the workers have got combs ready. Ob- 
servers have noted that the eggs remain in 
the cells three days before being hatched out, 
but at the end of that period the larvee ap- 
pear, and immediately require food. As it is 
well known that the eggs, when laid, will not 
hatch out unless there is a certain degree of 
heat in the hive, the animal heat is presumed 
to be promoted by a supply of food, and with 
it the temporature of the hive is kept up to 
hatching heat. This period is therefore con- 
sidered a very important one to the bee 
keeper, because if he can supply artificially 
to the bees the food they need to feed to their 
young, their activity tends to keep up the 
hive at hatching temperature, and the con- 
sumption of the food has probably the same 
tendency. Without heat, also, the young 
bee, while in the larve state, cannot perform 
its functions. If the temperature and food 
is sufficient, the larvz will only require to be 
fed for four days, but if both these are defi- 
cient, the time of the larve state is lengthened 
to six or seven days, and it may be questioned 
even then if a want of food has not the same 
effect on the bee it has on other animals.— 
After passing from the larve stage of its ex- 
istence into the chrysolid state, the bee needs 
no food, but is found in about twenty days 
from the time the eggs are laid to become the 
perfect insect. Many bee keepers, to gain 
time, deem it of some importance to have a 
large number of young bees hatched out 
ear.y in the season, because then the hive is 
so much strengthened, and increased, that 
when honey is ready to be gathered, there are 
not only a large additional number ready to 
go to work, but there are also sufficient to 
take care of the young bees that are con- 
stantly coming forward to be fed and attended 
to. Most of the beekeepers we are acquain- 
ted with, consider this early preparation of 
the hive, by giving the bees at an early sea- 
son material from which bee bread can be ex- 
tracted or gathered, as important. Honey or 
syrup does not seem to supply the kind of 
food wanted, but it has beer found by a num- 
ber of apiarians, that unbolted rye meal will 


supply it, and it has been used with success. 
With the meal should also be given a supply 
of water. Mr. Rood, of this city, who has 
kept a large n umber of swarms for many 
years, stated that this was the plan he adopted 
to bring out a weak swarm strong 10 the 
spring, and it is worthy of a trial. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
Rearing of Cattle. 





FROM THE LONDON FARKER'S MAGAZINE. 


In Great Britain, where animal food enters 
so very largely into the general consumption 
of the inhabitants, no part of the economy 
of farming demands a more earnest attention 
than the rearing and fattening of the animals 
that are used for that purpose. A detailed 
statement of the most approved mode of 
managing cattle may not be unserviceable. 

The calving season commences in January, 
and continues till June, the earliest dropped 
calves bejng always the best, and maintaining 
a superiority throughout the season. So soon 
as it is dropped, the calf is rubbed dry with 
straw in hand; an egg is crushed and passed 
down its throat, and it is carried to a single 
apartment, in which it lies undisturbed for 
some hours. In the meantime, the teats of 
the cow are stripped by the fingers of the 
hand, in order to discharge the first milk, 
which is reckoned to be unwholesome. The 
calf is then introduced and sucks a moderate 
quantity, and is again returned to its apart- 
ment. The sucking is performed thrice a-day: 
at six o’clock in the morning, at noon, and at 
six in the evening. ‘The cow-house and the 
calf-peus are adjoining, and afford convenience 
by that position. The calf is led by a rope 
or halter on the head, ad when it is sucking, 
the end of the rope slung longitudinally for 
that purpose behind the cow. Two calves 
suck une cow, and are placed one on each 
side. 

So soon as the calf is able to chew with its 
mouth and to masticate, bruised oil cake is 
placed in a box in a vorner of the apartment, 
which food the animal very soon learns to 
chew, and it has a very nourishing effect.— 
Another box contains a lump of chalk, which 
the animal licks, and it is found to be very 
useful in correcting the crude acidities of the 
stomach. Arack is placed on the sub-divi- 
sion of the apartments, and in it are placed 
clover and vetches, which tlre animal soon 
learns to eat. One rack thus serves two 
calves. 

The calf continues to be fed and suckled in 
this manner for three months at least, when 
it will be grown strong and fit to be removed 

- to an adjoining grass paddock, which must be 


with a regular and ample supply of fresh 


and kept dry. 


to giving the milk to the calves by hand from 
the pail; for by exposure the volatile gases 
of the milk escape; aud in the process of 
sucking a quantity of saliva is engendered, 
which is necessary for the proper digestion of 
the milk, and for the secretion of nutritious 
juices. The appearance of the animal at once 
shows the great difference of the two ways of 
rearing; the suckled calf being very sleck in 
the coat, light in the offal, and of a thriving 
and animated appearance. The animal that 
is fed by hand is heavier in the paunch, slower 
in growth, aud of a generally more unthrifty 
appearance. 

By the month of July the earliest calves 
will be able to be removed from the weaning 
paddock to the pasture field, which must be 
rich and well sheltered and watered. They 
remain there till the end of October, when 
they are removed to the farm yards, where 
they are put into yards provided with shelter 
yards, and about six or eight animals in each 
yard, into which fresh straw is put daily, and 
the feeding crib is frequently moved from 
place to place in order that the dung may be 
equally made, and get the same trampling and 
consolidation in every part of the yard.— 
Fresh tops of turnips are given them to eat 
daily; and in the early winter the tops of 
mangel wurtzel are added. The smallest sized 
turnips go with the tops, and form the food 
of the animal during the first winter, when 

the teeth are weak and the mouth is delicate. 
In the first part of the month of May the 

grass is generally sufficiently grown to afford a 

bite to pasturing animals, und at that time the 





young cattle, now about one year old, are re-| are often very improperly included in the 
moved to the pasture-fields, which must be | time required for fattening, but which belong 
well fenced and provided with a shelter-shed | most exclusively to the grazing period.— 
and an ample and constant supply of fresh | Hence the justness of the remark, that cattle 
water. The gates and fences must be made|should be fed gradually from their birth up- 


very secure and impenetrable, that no damage 
may happen to the cattle in trying to escape 


the plug-hole. 


mences. 


gether. 


animal, 


roomy, is an indispensable requisite for the 


purpose of protecting the animals agains 


the scorching heats of noon-day and the cold 
storms of wind and rain that occur in autumn 


and in the early part of winter. No part o 
pasturing economy is more necessary. 


About the end of the month of October 


the declension of the herbage and the in 
creasing inclemency of the season render i 
necessary to house cattle, and they are re 


moved from the fields to the farm yards, and 
there arranged for the winter in smaller lots 
than during the last winter, as the size of the 
animals has increased : six or eight beasts are 
sufficient in one yard. Fresh straw is given 
them daily in a wooden crib, latticed in the 


sides and bottom, and frequently moved from 
place to place. 


field where they have grown. 


turnips are deposited. 


during the night. 


ment that falls to the bottom, 


on the grazing state of the animal; for, if i 
comes from the pasture-field to the feeding 


yard in a “lean” state, double the above men- 


tioned time will be required to bring the ani- 
mal into even a medium state of maturity.— 
Hence arises the necessity of keeping the 
animals “always” in a forward, fresh condition 
during the years of their early growth, When 
a more ample supply of focd is given to an 
auimal in this state, the fattening process 
commences immediately, because, all the parts 
of the body being kept in a full state an in- 
stant readiness is afforded to the accumula- 
tion of additional fat and fibre. But if the 
carcase is lean, and wanting in the necessary 
quantity of muscular fibre and offal to ren- 
der the parts immediately susceptible of en- 
largement, a time and a quantity of food are 
required to produce that state of body, which 


wards, 


, The age of four years has been fixed upon 
by leaping the fences, or effecting a passage | as the most advantageous time for cattle to 
[oy The shelter-shed, large and |be fattened and sold. ‘Ihe animals that are 


The mouths of the animals 
being now strong the bulbs of the turnips are 
given to them to eat, the tops and roots be- 
ing cut off before they are removed from the 
This operation 
is performed by a sharp sickle in the hands of 
persons employed for the purpose. Longi- 
tudinal cribs, made of latticed planks of wood, 
are placed in the yards, in which the turnips 
are laid every morning by break of day, and 
where the cattle eat them undisturbed. The 
mud and filth are very carefully :emoved by 
the shovel every morning before the fresh 
The eating of the 
roots is finished by the time when darkness 
sets in, which prevents any accidents happen- 
ing to the animals, from choking or hoving 
The water is supplied to 
each yard in cast-iron troughs, which are fed 
by pipes, with ball-cocks, leading from higher 
ground, or from elevated casks, to which the 
water is raised by aforee pump. One trough 
of five or six feet in length supplies two yards, 
by being placed across the subuivision walls. 
The troughs require to be cleansed out occa- 
sionally, in order to remove the earthy sedi- 
This purpose 
is effected by a plug hole in the end of the 
trough, by which the watery sediment escapes, 
to which it is driven by a brush in the hand, 
and assisted by the trough being placed with 
a gentle inclination to the end which contains 
The troughs are most con- 
venient when the sides are shelving. 

The young cattle are treated yearly in the 
manner above described, till the third winter, 
when the animals will be three years and a 
rich in pasture, well sheltered, and provided half old; and then the fattening process com- 
The animals are arranged by the 
water, and a roomy shelter-shed. An or- first of November in the feeding-yards, in 
chard suits well for this purpose, the shade lots of two, and not more than four together; 
of the trees is grateful avd the grass is tender | it being a universal rule that, the smaller the 
for the young animals under the shade of the | number of animals that feed together, the 
trees. At the end of sixteen weeks the milk | better they thrive. Accordingly, many most 
is gradually withdrawn, and if the grass in eminent writers have recommended, and many 
the paddock be scanty, cut clovers and vetches | V°TY eminent practitioners have adopted, the 
must be given daily in racks, and in a fresh | mode of confining the animal “singly; ” but 
state. The shelter-shed must be well littered | the most general practice is, two or four to- 
The yards must be dry, have a good 
Sucking the dam is very much preferable shelter-shed, and a regular supply of water. 
Cattle eating turnips ad libitum do not drink 
much water; but it is better that they have 
the liberty of taking or refusing it. In these 
yards the cattle are supplied daily with fresh 
turnips, and in quantity as many as they can 
consume, s0 as not to leave any part to be 
wasted or reduced to a loss. Fresh straw and 
hay are given daily in the cribs. In the spring, 
in February and March, one feed of cil-cake 
is given daily, which hastens the process of 
fittening, and improves the quality of the 
dung, by enriching the excrements of the 
The space of three months may be 
stated, at a general calculation, as the time 
required to render an animal that is treated 
in the above manner fat or fit to be slaugh- 
tered. But very much, if not all, depends 


most forward in condition will be ready in 
| February, when the sale will commence, and 
be continued regularly till May, in single ani- 
mals or more from the stalls, as they become 
| prime for the butcher. If any animals re- 
main in May, that are not fit to be slaugh- 
tered, they are sent to the field to graze, and 
.|are sold during the summer, as they become 
t | ready, under the name of “grass-fed” beef. 

_| Inthe mode that has now been detailed, 
the rearing and fattening of cattle becomes a 
systematic manufacture of vegetable food 
into fat and muscular fibre, by means of the 
chewing and digestive organs of an animal. 
To please the taste of these érgans, and to 
afford the nutriment that is most proper for 
,| the required purpose, constitute the whole 
art of the process now described. The 
foundation of the system lies in the young 
calf having an ample supply of the mother’s 
milk, continued till it arrives at an age suffi- 
cient to enable it to live and thrive on other 
food. The efter treatment must be kind, al- 
ways to promote the onward progress of the 
animal. It isa very common mistake with 
rearing of cattle, to pinch the quantity of food, 
in order that they may be reared at little cost, 
and a more erroneous idea can not be enter- 
tained. An animal that is stunted in growth, 
during its infancy, is never able to recover the 
natural vigor; the carcase never swells into 
bulk, nor enjoys the lubricating essences, nor 
the nutricious juices, that are necessary to 
promote the activity of animal life. A more 
destructive practice can not prevail in any 
department of agriculture. 

It isa very common practice to give the 
calves, by hand, the milk that has been drawn 
from the cow, and held in a pail or bucket, 
from which the calf soon learns to drink. A 
pinched allowance is also given them in order 
to save milk, for the purpose of making it 
into butter and cheese. But if these articles 
are imperatively required, the making of them 
need not be attended with the starvation and 
abuse of the young animal: for it only re- 
mains to appropriate a certain number of 
cows for the purpose of suckling the calves. 
House the other part for yielding milk for 
the dairy. This method answers both pur- 
poses, and removes the evils that result from 
uniting them, whereby the one defeats the 
purposes of the other. From whatever cause 
it may arise, the fact is certain, that calves 
fed with milk, by hand from the pail, never 
thrive so well, nor become such fine animals 
as others that are suckled, even though the 
quantity of milk be most ample, and to the 
full satisfaction of the animal. It is wholly 
useless to search for theory, when the fact is 
so evident and cortain. 

The second essential requisite for the profi- 
table rearing and fattening of cattle, is the 
proper accommodation during summer and 
winter, during the different periods of their 
age and growth; for if an ample supply of 
nutritious food be necessary to supply the 
wants of nature, and to advance the healthy 
maturity, shelter and warmth are no less nec- 
essary to promote the development of the 
proper effects of the food which the animal 
consumes, During the period of suckling, 
the calf is confined in a single department of 
ten feet by four, or thereabouts; which single 
cecnfinement prevents any annoyance by the 
animal going and sucking the ears or navel 
of the other, after sucking the dam. A door 
from the passage opens into each apartment. 
The floor is wooden plank, very closely piere- 
ed with auger holes, which carry away all 
the moisture, and afford a dry bed for the 
animal, Short straws or chaff are the best 
litter. Iv the grass paddock, whither they 
are removed from the pens, a shelter-shed is 
;| indispensable, and an ample supply of good 
.|fresh water. The summer pasturage must be 
luxuriant; the fields all well watered and 
fenced, and provided with a shelter-shed 





opening to the four quarters of the heavens, 


and thus affording shelter from every direc- 
tion. 


The winter accommodation requires very 
particular attention. The supply of juicy 
food must be ample, but not nauseating ; the 
littering of the yards must be very frequent, 
in order to keep the yards dry; and the shel- 
ter-shed must be roomy and warm, with the 
bottom sloping outwards, to prevent the wa- 
ter from standing within the shed. It is ad- 
vantageous that the cattle eat the food under 
cover, which protects both the animal and 
the food from the inclemency of the weather, 
This purpose will be very easily and conve- 
niently effected by roofing over the whole area 
of a farmery like the terminus of a railway. 
It promises to be a valuable improvement 
of modern times, and places the animals and 
every other thing under cover. It prevents 
the heavy rains from injuring the dung, and 
the hot scorching suns from drying and with- 
ering the surface of the strawy materials, 











A very important question has long been 


agitated in the agricultural world, and is yet 
very far from being settled, whether cattle are 
best fattened in open yards provided with 
shelter-sheds, or by being tied in stalls in a 
roofed house? In the case of store or keep- 
ing cattle the question is easily solved. A 
freedom of moving about in the yards is nec- 
essary to promote the growth and healthy 
state of the animal; and the unlimited con- 
tact of fresh air very much advances the fruit- 
ful progress of animal life. In the case of 
fattening animals it is asserted that cattle fat- 
ten more quickly when they are confined in 
a warm temperature, and that the secretion 
of fat is encouraged by the animal being de- 
prived of the power of any movement by 
reason of being tied to a stake. But the 
flesh of animals that live and are fattened in 
a warm temperature is always found to be 
loose and flabby, and wanting in the firmness 
and consistency that are imparted by a mode- 
rately frigorific quality of the atmosphere. A 
number of animals tied in confinement are 
always breathing the contaminated gases; and 
the advantages to health are known to be 
very great of respiration being performed in 
alarge volame of air. The feet of cattle 
tied in stalls become soft, and the animals get 
lame and unable to perform any travel. ‘The 
feet of cattle fed in yards keep sound, and the 
flesh is much firmer, and is very easily dis- 
tinguished by the eye and touch of experience. 
The animal is fattened as quickly as when 
tied in a house, when the proper care is used 
in erecting the yards and sheds, and when 
the necessary attention is employed in keep- 
ing the yards dry and the animals comforta- 
ble. Less labor also is created than in re- 
moving the dung from the feeding houses.— 
But on farms of any considerable size both 
methods may be very usefully employed ; the 
animals of the more unruly nature may be 
tied in the house, and the quieter may be put 
in yaids, and not more than two together.— 
The objection to feeding in yards generally 
arises from putting too many animals togeth- 
er, and then one is disturbed by another gor- 
ing and pushing it about. When cattle hav- 
ing a thick coat of hair are tied in a house to 
be fattened, an advantage may be obtained by 
clipping the coats, in order to promote a freer 
perspiration, and to remove from the skin the 
itching and uneasiness engendered by the 
close covering of the hairy integument. 





Best varieties of Spring Wheat. 


Samuel Northrup, of Delona, Sauk Co. 
Wisconsin makes the following remarks in the 
Wisconsin Farmer on seed wheat, and on the 
best kinds for spring sowing. His observa- 
tions as to seed are just as applicable to win- 
ter wheat as to spring. There is not one far- 
mer in one hundred that grows wheat in this 
state that does not pursue the slovenly shift- 
less system of sowing any kind of seed in any 
way, and then there is a general wail set up 
the next season thatthe crop is not worth 
harvesting, and there is “ nothing to sell,” 
Take some hints as to preserving seed from 
this letter :— 

“Without stopping to premise further, J 
will say that in the noise and bustle of the go- 
ahead-ativeness of the present, we farmers 
mainly failed to “hold fast that which is good” 
ofthe past. Less than a half centnry ago, the 
good farmer took unwearied pains in weed- 
ng, selecting, harvesting, threshing and pre- 
paring his seed wheat. This was before the 
destructive threshing-machine (destructive to 
seed) was introduced or invented. In those 
slow days of yore, the seed destined for sow- 
ing was rid of noxious weeds and seeds while 
standing, the best spotin the field being select 
ted for seed, and when barely ripe it was care- 
fully harvested, housed and threshed, and then 
thoroughly cleaned; nor was this enough 
but it was taken on to the barn-floor, the big 
barn doors well braced open, the stalwart hus- 
band-man, with wooden scoop shovel in hand, 
would cast the golden grain athwart; the barn 
floor, against a brisk wind, and then from the 
further end of the pile, he measured up his 
seed, After having done all this, he did not 
consider his seed ready for the field until he 
had made an application of the best remedies 
against smut, ‘worms, birds, &c. 

‘Lhis contrasts s;rangely with the modu 
operandi pursued by the farmers of this fast 
age. Nota thing done to save the largest 
and best kernels fur seed, but on the contrary 
the whole crop of wheat is rushed pell-mell 
into that maelstrom, the threshing-machine, 
where the greater portion of the large and 
best wheat is rot saved for seed as above, but 
ruined, spoiled—the soft and tender protube- 
ragce on the seed or germinating end is 
bruised, eneapped or broken, and many of 
the best and plumpest kernels cut into. 
Hence the cause of all causes why that variety 
of spring wheat called Rio Grande has not 
succeeded better in this part of the State 
since its introduction, It has the largest ber- 
ry of any wheat I ever saw—consequently the 
most injured by threshing. If it were so sa- 
ved as to be all good seed, it would require 
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considerable more seed to the acre, say 12 qts, 
at least, than the Canada Club, it being so 
large. In consequence of the seed being 
large and injured by threshing, it isfalways too 
thin on the ground, rarely ever yielding more 
than half as much as the ground is capable of 
producing, besides being more liable to be 
rusted or shrunken. 

My opinion is that the Canada Clud and 
Rio Grande are still the best varieties of spring 
wheat, and that they should not be abandon- 
ed or rejected in haste. Let the seed be pro- 
perly washed and prepared, not omitting the 
blue-vitriol application. Let the ground be 
properly tilled, the wheat put in early and 
well, and ten to one there will be a good crop 
next harvest.” 





An English Farmer. 


We are permitted to take the following 
from a private letter from Mr. J. H. Stickney, 
Esq., now in England, to his father, Josiah 
Stickney, Esq., of Watertown, The former 
describes a visit to Mr. Thomas Crisp, of But- 
tley Abbey, Suffolk, a farmer and breeder not 
unknown in America for his fine draft horses 
and swine. We saw several of his animals at 
the Show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
at Chester, and made an arrangement to visit 
his farm, but circumstances prevented. Mr. 
S. says: 

Mr. Crisp occupies about five thousand 
acres of land, which is in separate farms, on 
each of which is a resident bailiff. He keeps 
about 3000 South Down sheep, few cattle, 
many horses (Suffolks) including several brood 
cart mares, one beautiful blood stallion three 
years old, and any quantity of pigs. He 
works a few pair of cattle of the Dutch breed. 
They are harnessed to the plough, cart or 
whatever they are to draw, exactly as we har- 
ness a horse—just the application of what I 
have long talked of. It always seemed absurd 
to use a yoke. They go by bit and rein and 
do their work very easily—no hooting, 
screaming or thrashing. In most cases horses 
are used entirely. On Mr. C.’s farm I did 
not see less than four teams in a field at any 
time—each consisting of a pair of horses or 
oxen—and his ploughing is not beyond six in- 
ches deep. He never requires more than two 
horses for breaking up. His land is mostly 
very light, sandy loam, and some of it is very 
poor. He manures quite heavily—I should 
judge about seven or eight cords per acre, or 
heavier than this for certain crops. In fact 
the land for every crop is perpared as a mar- 
ket gardener would prepare it. Much ma- 
chinery is used—everything, almost, being 
done by horses and implements drawn by 
them. 

A man to be a large farmer here—gentle- 
man farmer, so called (and they are both gen- 
tlemen and farmers)—must have the requi- 
sites, which wonld have made him equally a 
gentleman merchant. He must know the 
principles and details of farming, as well as 
any of his men, but he works the brain rather 
than the hands, and exercises a general and 
constant supervision. 

Mr. Crisp keeps five road horses for his 
own driving—all good ones. He is frequent- 
ly riding from morning till evening. I asked 
him how many agricultural horses he kept. 
He replied that he did not know, but would 
soon miss one if gone. In three fields I no- 
ticed twenty horses and eight oxen at work, 
in two fields five teams each, and in a third 
four teams. He works only the Suffolk breed. 
He showed me five magnificent Suffolk stal- 
lions, A two-year-old colt was the finest of his 
age I ever saw. I don’t wonder a man is in- 
clined to spend money, if be has it, and taste 
withal, when such animals are shown him. 

His black pigs are very fine, aud seem to 
be taking the lead in this variety. Mr. C. 
breeds more of them than of the white. He 
has a good number of the latter, and from 
them I have selected a boar for you, now 


*|about ten months old. He is a very fine one 


and own brother to the one which took the 
prize at Cheste. Mr.C. pursues a different 
course in breeding from that followed by many 
in our country. He prefers breeding stock 
of two and a half to six years old to that of 


less age. Tho progeny is stronger and more 
thrifty. 


On Saturday morning Mr. Crisp took us to 
walk over his farms. We were on foot from 
nine o'clock in the morning to two in the alf- 
ternoon, and I should judge must have walked 
at least ten miles, mostly over ploughed land. 
He pursues the four-shift system. In this 
mode of rotation every piece of land bears 
the same crop but once in four years. The 
differen ce between this and the five and sixe 
shift is, that in the former there is but ono 
crop of wheat, while in the latter there are 
two or more crops of that grain. Hence it 
requires far better land to carry the two last 
methods of rotation than the first. 'The four- 
shift is the general one of England—t! e 
others exceptional. Of the mode of culture 
practiced for different crops, I will speak on 
another occasion —Boston Cultivator. 





%#- Be sure and examine your cattle at 
this season, and if you find vermin in their 
| coat, sprinkle sand and ashes well over them, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wa. Apatr, Detroit,.....++--++- Trees and Plants, 
Bross & Co., Detroit, eoe.+eee+s Seed wanted, 
G. Youne & Prxney, Plymouth, Peach Trees. 

do do do Tobacco Seed. 


Wnuerrter, Mevick & OO, 
Albany, N. ¥...--+eeeeeesers Agricultural Machines. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


~~ 


Richard Mack, New Casco.—Your corn has been sent 
by express. 

J. F., Flint.—Have sent the corn, the Dielytra, and other 
seeds as you directed. 

R. R. B., Romeo—The question is whether the horse re- 
ferred to isa blood horse. What is the pedigree of 
Berkshire Boy? What horse was his sire aud of what 
stock was his dam? It wont do to pronounce & horse 
“blood or thoroughbred” unless itis so proved satisfac- 
torily, according to the rules of breeders. Again in 
the official list of premiums published, by the N.Y. 
State Agricultural Society, the award referred to could 
not be found. In whose name was the entry made, 
and what was the name of the colt? A premium tho- 
roughbred three years old ought to be worth $1,000 as 
a stock horse, at the least, judging of horses as they are 
sold for breeding purposes. 

Young Farmer, Lenawee—As soon as the wheat shows 
it has begun to grow, plaster may be sown, at the rate 
ofa bushel per acre. The drier the land the better the 
effect. Now, any time before the first of April, will 
answer. Plaster wont make up for poor seed, and 
general bad treatment of land. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
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The Resignation of the President of the 
Agricultural College. 

The Lansing Republican announces the 
resignation of J. R. Williams, President of 
the Agriculiural College in the following very 
just terms: 

Hon. Josepn R. Witttams has tendered 
his resignation to the Board of Education, 
of the Presidency of the Agricultural Col- 
lege. This step, made necessary by private 
interests, cannot but be regretted by the State. 
The high personal character of President 
Williams, his earnestness in the cause of ag- 
ricultural educaiion, and his scholastic endow- 
ments, made him for that position, one man 
among a thousand. His whole-souled devo- 
tion to the general subject of reform in res- 
pect to the union of manual labor with edu- 
cational advancement, and especially his efli- 
cient agency in the passage of the Agricultu- 
ral Land Bill, had made him well known to 
every friend of this cause throughout the 
Union. The efforts of Mr. Williams have 
been unsparingly given to the advancement 
of the best interests of our State Institution 
since his appointment, and if they have been 
less successful than he could wish, that result 
is plainly attributable to combined agencies, 
within and without, at work against him. 


. Wool Talk. 


We note that a great many papers quote 
some suggestions from the New York T'ri- 
bune relative to selling wool on the backs of 
the sheep, or before it is shorn. These sug- 
gestions are esteemed very wise, and very sa- 
gacious; but we should like to know what 
they amount to. We do not believe that 
the New York T'ribune reporter, or any oth- 
er reporter, who knows anything about wool, 
would forbid any man from agreeing to ac- 
cept a good price for his wool off or on the 
back of the sheep. If we had a thousand 
head of pure blood Spanish merinoes on the 
hills of any part of Michigan at the present 
time, and every fleece were sure to weigh six 
pounds when clipped, and a stranger, a specu- 
lator, or agent for a manufacturer came along 
and offered us 60 cents a pound for the lot 
when clipped in June next, does any one think 
we would say him nay, if he only made us 
sure of our pay? If they do, they are wel- 
come to; but we should close the bargain 
forthwith, and we should be very careful, not 
nly that all our sheep were shorn as close as 
though they had passed through the hands of 
a Detroit street broker, but also that every 
pound of wool grown by the animals went in- 
to the scales in fulfillment of the bargain. 

There is not the least objection to selling 
the fleeces on the backs of the sheep—there 
is sometimes a huge out-cry about this spec- 
ulator, and the other agent going through the 
country, and picking up lots on the sheep's 
backs, as if that were a great crime. Now 
there isno cruelty to be accounted for in such 
cases, for the article generally “sold” the 
worst is the operator, who finds that if he 
had waited for the market to open, and had 
gone in when the whole clip was being sent 
on for sale, he would have made better bar- 
gains for himself and his employees. Now 
we say, sell your wool by all means, either on 
or off the sheeps back; but only just take 
care that you get a good price for it, and 
when you have once got that, get enough paid 
down so that you will be sure there will be 
no backing out of the bargain. If any one 
offers you 60 cents a pound for a hundred 
fleeces grown on the backs of sheep that you 








know to be not over half or three quarter | 
blood merino, take it, and be sure and get 
$100 advance to bind the bargain. The use 
of the money to help in putting in the spring 
crops this season, wont hurt a bit, and we 
will guarantee the sale of the wool correct. 
We are acquainted with a good many purcha- 
ses of this kind made within the past six years, 
and in nine cases out of every dozen, it has 
not been the wool grower that has suffered 
the most. 

We do not advise selling the fleece on the 
sheep’s back, but it may be well to note that 
that mode of selling may be practiced to ad- 
vantage as well as any other, and that the 
“talk” against it has no real foundation 
amongst practical men in the business. Of 
course if a farmer keeps himself in ignorance 
of the markets for fear of spending a dollar 
for his home papers, there are sharpers al- 
ways on hand to take advantage of his igno- 
rance, and if he thus becomes the laughing 
stock of his neighbors and have to “ bellow” 
a little because he gets hurt, who has he to 
blame but himself, and his own petty parsi- 
mony, which saves at the spigot, but spends 
at the bung. » 





An Acknowledgment. 


The reply which we gave to the invitation 
of the Rural New Yorker to «come to the 
centre” appears to have been such as to have 
knocked the challenger clean over the ropes, 
and outside of the lists in which he threw 
down that “glove,” and as he seems to ac- 
knowledge his position by making as graceful 
a retreat as it was possible, we suppose we 
will have to let him go, with a gentle hint 
from the old proverb, which teaches strangers 
to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 

In this connection we have a word for our 
rather feeble friends of the Wool Grower. 
In their last number they take us to task, be- 
cause we warned the sheep breeders and wool 
growers of Michigan not to put too mnch 
confidence in the reports of eastern papers 
relative to the wool crop, and markets, be- 
cause from the experience they had had, it 
was evident that parties at a distance, not in- 
terested in what concerns us at the west, ex- 
cept to buy what we have for sale at the 
cheapest rates, would hardly be expected to 
have the same interest, as the editors and 
presses that were sustained at home, and were 
dependent solely on western interests for their 
support. These toadies of the Wool Grower 
who use their paper for the mere purpose of 
drawing custom to what they term their 
“Wool Depot,” undertake in one of their col- 
umns to abuse us, and to defend certain east- 
ern papers that we mentioned as not evincing 
last spring a knowledge of the wool markets, 
in their reports. To show the consistency on 
this point of the Messrs Goodale & Co., we 
quote what they themselves say in the same 
column, relative to eastern papers which have 
commented upon the wool market, and the 
extracts are taken from what they havo to 
say on the late large wool sale at Boston. 

First they observe : 


“The above sale of Wool in Boston has been 
heralded over the Telegraph wires from one end 
of our land to the other. We think it may be safe 
ly set down as a fore-runner to lower prices.—- 
Where are the high prices which eastern papers and 
reporters have talked and quoted for two months?” 

Will the Messrs Goodale & Co., explain, if 
this is not backing us up in all that we have 
said as to the knowledge of the markets 
evinced by eastern papers. 

Again, they say, 

“Tt looks as though the sale was smelling after 
the clip now on the carcass. It would be very 
difficult to get up an auction sale of Wool in the 
present active demand, without its becoming a 
true test of the market, excepting by previous 
agreement, andif this is a true test of the mar- 
ket, where are the 70 and 80 ecnt Wool, which the 


Independent and the Tribune have been talking about? 
Is Wool on the decline? What next?” 


Here again is another stab at the eastern 
press, and its ignorance of the wool market at 
the east? When the Micnigan Farmer, 
whose editor has no Wool Depot to cater for, 
finds fault with eastern reports for not being 
as reliable as to western markets as those of 
the western press, it is all wrong; but the 
Wool Grower whose managers depend on their 
commissions from their Wool Depot, may 
find fault once in awhile when it don’t hurt 
any body at the east, by way of exhibiting their 
consistency, and their independence, both of 
which seem to be of the same stamp! Will 
the Wool Grower please to give us a few more 
such exhibitions. We are delighted with them, 
as they prove all we have yet advanced ! and 
seem to assure us that we have a strong ally 
sub rosa in our Cleveland contemporary. 





The University. 


We have received a neat, well printed, weil 
arranged pamphlet, entitled The Catalogue 
of the Officers and Students of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for 1859. But we find 
much information in this pamphlet in addi- 
tion to the mere lists of the names of the 
students and the officers and faculty. The 
whole organization of the University is laid 
down in detail, and yet so succinctly that it 


in the most satisfactory manner. 

We notice that in this catalogue, it is an- 
nounced that as soon as practicable “it is de- 
signed to organize a special department to be 
entitled ‘the Agricultural course,’ in which 


Agriculture as a science, and upon its special 
details. At present, lectures are given upon 
Botany, Zoology, Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Chemistry, in which the application of these 
sciences to Agriculture is shown; and in the 
Department of Practical Chemistry, students 
have an opportunity to study and engage in 
the analysis of soils, and other analyses, under 
the supervision of the Professor of Chemistry. 
It is believed that when this course comes in- 
to full operation, the collateral advantages of 
its connection with the University, no less 
than the thoroughness and fitness of the 
course itself, will commend it in a high de- 
gree to the attention of the agriculturists of 
he State.” 


_—— 
<> 





For Jackson.—Yesterday we were called 
upon to examine a six months Suffolk boar, 
purchased by the Hon. Michael Shoemaker, 
to send out to his farm at Jackson, from 
F. E. Eldred, Esq., of this city. This boar 
is as fine an animal of his age, of the breed, 
as we have seen any where, and we have no 


mal. 


that will make him a superior breeder. 


oats. 





Literary News. 


a-days. 


mond, Detroit. 


FarMeEr is from its pages. 


in English in this country. 


Scriptures, and come down to 1860, 


published in the Home Journal that recount th 


ner. 


Mr. J.T. Headley is now editing a manuscript 
work by Theophilus Roessle, the keeper of the 
Delevan House in Albany, containing the results 


of his twenty five years’ experience as a farmer an 
horticulturist, 


him, from half a “merino” and half a “white 
tied together and planted in sandy soil. 


to have ‘cut the Atlantic in the least degree. 


of the age. 


ton, 


Sea, Sunday Sunshine, Exiles of Lucerna. 


Sheldon & Co. of Naw York announce a volume 
“Smooth Stones taken from Ancient 
Brooks,” by the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon; also a book 
on the Holy war, entitled “The losing and taking 


entitled 


Mansoul,” a religious work. 


inson Crusoe, &c. 
J. S. Redfield announces Paley’s Moral Philoso 


Charles Kingsley. 


Cornwallis, 


press a volume entitled ‘Prairie Farming in Amer 


Detroit last fall at the time of our State Fair. 





is easily referred to and as easily understood. 
The conditions of entrance, the several courses 
of instruction, with the facilities afforded to 
students to prepare themselves for profes- 
sional training, are explained and laid down 


lectures will be given upon the theory of 


hesitation is commending him as a stock ani- 
His growth, as a six months pig, with- 
out grain, is good, without any sign of being 
forced He is a broad, deep, well made up 
hog, with a good length of body, and a pro- 
mise of size at the end of the next six months, 
He 
should not have a grain of corn fed to him; 
if at any time he needs a little grain, let it be 
Corn will be apt to fat him up, and 
render him unfit for practice at an early age. 


Home Hits anp Hints.—This is a volume of en- 
tertaining stories for fireside reading, and one 
which may be safely put into the hands of chil- 
dren, as it is full of healthy sentiment and quite 
free of the flashy love nonsense so common naw- 


It is written by W. T. Coggeshell, published by 
Redfield, New York, and for sale by Francis Ray- 


Pinney’s Pepper Bottle in this number of the 


Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, of Albany, compiler of 
the “ Documentary History of New York,” has in 
an ad anced state of preparation a Bibliographi- 
cal Catalogue of Bibles and parts thereof, printed 
This catalogue will 
include the editions of the various versions of the 


N. P. Willis has written a new book, entitled 
“The Convalescent,” which is to be published 
soon by Charles Scribner, of New York. It will 
doubtless contain many of those interesting letters 


observations of the author in a most pleasing man- 


Mr. Roessle is a German. He 
made a fortune out of a market garden. The fa- : ‘ : 
mous “Peach Blow” potato was originated by The French Emperor is still pushirg forward 


F. H Underwood is said to have severed his 
connection with the firm.of Phillips & Sampson, 
and with the Atlantic Monthly which he is report- 
ed to have originated. The severarce don’t seem 


A life of Milton has been written by David Mas- 
son, a professor of literature at the London Univer- 
sity, which is pronounced by the critics to be one 
of the most remarkable and excellent biographies 
He has long been one of the most tal- 
ented contributors to the North British and Brit- 
ish Quarterly Reviews. His works are in course of 
publication by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln of Bos- 


The American Sunday School Union are about 
to issue quite a number of new works adapted to 
Sunday School Libraries. Their names are, Em- 
blems from Eden, Evelyn Grey, Ellen Mordaunt, 
Wood Cutter of Lebanon, The Right Choice, Char. 
lie Grant, Fourteen Ways of Studying the Bible, 
Masters and Workmen, Ears of the Spiritual Har- 
vest, The Little Guide of Adrighoole, Over the 


James Miller of New York is getting out some 
of the old fashioned children’s books, illustrated 
in modern style, such as Baron Munchausen, Rob- 


phy with annotations by Archbishop Whately, and 
a volume of sermons on the Love of God, by 


The Messrs. Longman & Co, of London have in 


ica,” by James Caird, a well known agricultural 
writer, and economist, Mr, Caird passed through 


soon to be ready, a volume by De Quincey, and 
the Money King and other poems, by John G. 
Saxe, Goeth’s correspondence with achild; two 
works by the celebrated Mrs. Jamieson, Mother- 
wells Poems, Percivals Poems, Dantes Inferno, a 
new edition, anda volume of Poems by Gerald 
Massey. 

Willis P. Bayard, of New York, announces Car- 
lyle’s Life of Schiller, uniform with the same au- 
thors Frederick the Great. 

Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald announce a work en- 
titled the History of Love among all nations, by 

the famous Lola Montez. 

The Appletons are about to send out aseries of 
childrens’ books by a Mrs. Gatty, a work on the 

historical! evidence of revealed religion, by the 

Rev. Geo. Rawlinson. 

Drayson’s Earth we inhabit, and Leslies’ life of 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

The Harpers have in press a volume of Travels 

in Spain, Grattan’s Civilized America, a work that 

is stirring up American criticism, owing to its 

Trollopian pictures of life in Boston and elsewhere 

in the United States; South’s Household Surgery, 

and Isaac Taylor’s Logic in Theology. 

The London Quarterly Review, first number for 

1889, of Scott’s republication has been received. 

The contents are very varied, but that which in- 

terests us the most is the excellent article upon 

“BreaD,” in which the writer reviews the recent 

works on the subject, and treats it with great clev- 

erness and knowledge. 

Toe Mrtuopist.—We have just received this 

work from the publishers, Messrs. Derby & Jack- 

son, which we shall notice as soon as we have time 

to read it. It is for sale by M. Allen & Son of this 

city. 


Received.—A circular of small fruits grown at 
the Nursery of Joshua Pierce, at Washington, D. 
C. He is cultivating the Catawissa Raspberry 
largely. 

The second annual catalogue of plants sold by 
Edgar Sanders of Chicago, which presents a fine 
assortment of bedding out plants. 

A very beautiful colored portrait of imported 
Grand Turk, the largest Shorthorn bull in the 
United States, has been received and which we es- 
teem very highly. This portrait was sent us by 
Mr. Samuel Thorne the owner. We have had it 
framed and hung beside those of Grand Duke and 
Duchess 64th, sent to us some years since by Mr. 
Thorne’s father. 

A catalogue of the University of Michigan, 
which we have noticed in another column. 

From Lawrence B. Valk, architect, N, Y., a very 
neat colored design of his new American style of 
country cottage and residence, of which he fur- 
nishes complete plans for $40.00. 

A catalogue of Shorthorn cattle to be sold by 
Harness Renick at auction, on Wednesday, June 
15th, at Circlevilie, Ohio. 

The publishers of the New American Cyclope- 
dia have issued a list of the contributors to the 
volume issued, or nearly ready, including one to 
five. The list exhibits a very wide range, and a 
prodigious amout of the best ability to be found 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 





Foreign News. 


The arrival from Aspinwall, of the Star of the 
West, hrings information of a revolution taking 
place in Chili, and the expectation of another 
breaking out in Peru. 

By the steamship North Briton, we learn that 
Mr. Felix Belly, the projector of the canal across 
Nicaragua has sailed from France for Nicaragua, 
for the purpore of carrying out his project, He 
is accompanied by a staff of thirty three persons, 
and will take possession of the canal route on his 
arrival. 

It is rumored that a marriage is projected be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alex- 
andrina, a daughter of Prince Albert of Prussia. 
This would be connecting the two Kingdoms of 
England and Prussia still more closely by family 
alliance. 





e 


da 


» | his warlike preparations. Ten millions of rations 
of dried yegetables have recently been ordered 
for the use of the army. A second division of the 
army of Algiers had received orders to take up 
their line of march for France. 

Prince Napoleon had also received a deputation 
of Italian residents at Paris, and his speech was 
suchas to give “confirmation to their most ardent 
wishes.” 

The City of Washington has brought dates from 
Liverpool to the 2d of March. 

The preparations for war continue with the 
greatest activity on the part of both Austria and 
France, and in consequence the stock market 
shows a decline in the prices of securities. 

Lord Cowly, the British Plenipotentiary to bring 
about a peaceful solution of the difficulties be- 
tween the two powers, has gone to Vienna and had 
an interview with the Emperor. 

All that can be said on the subject of the war in 
prospect, is that itis unquestionable that Napo- 
leon is firmly resolved upon it, and that he is ta- 
king every opportunity to render it popular with 
the French nation, before he commits himself ful- 
ly by hostilities. The English attempt at media- 
tion, will only be used as so much dust, to conceal 
the view of what is taking place, and will be found 
of no service in arresting the war, which seems 
to be fully determined upon. 

The war fever is also reported to have extended 
to Cermany, and we notice that some of the smal- 
ler powers of the confederation are ranging them- 
selves on the side of Austria. 

In England, the great topic of the day, is the 
-| Reform Bill, which is about to be introduced by 
D'Israeli. This bill will make a very great altera- 
tion in the representation in the House of Com- 
mons, and will extend the elective franchise to a 


Delisser & Proctor, are getting out “Dr. Frank- | very large number of persons who are now exclu- 
lin’s autobiography,” “Popular tales from the 
Norse,’ and Two journeys to Japan by Kenahan 


ded. It proposes to confer the privilege of voting 
on members, to all persons who belong to the 
learned professions, and also to all parties who 
may have a certain amount of investments in the 
. | funds or deposits in saving or other banks. 

Advices from India state thatthe kingdom of 
Oude has been completely subdued, and that the 
people are perfectly pacified. 





Messrs. Ticknor & Fields of Boston announce as 





Jd 
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Scientific Intelligence, 
Agricultural Patents for the Week ending March 
1859.—John C, Baker of Mechanicsbuarch, Otto, anew ar- 

rangement for seed planters. 

T. D. Brown of Montoille, Ohio, an attachment to har- 
ness for supporting driving lines over the horse’s rump. 

Charles Brownlich, Buffalo N Y., an improvetnent fw 
harvesters. 

J. L. Chapman, of Krumandy, IIL, combination of 
frame for corn harvesters, 

Geo. E. Chenoweth, Baltimore, Md.,an improved step 
or standard for harvesters, 

George H. Clark of East Washington, N. HL, improve- 
ment in the making of hollow bars in bee hives. 

Carlos and Darwin E. Eggleston, Beloit, Wisconsin, an 
improvement in seed sowing machines. 

David P. Kinyon, Raritan, N. J.,a combination by 
which the height of the cutting frame can be regulated 


without interfering with the driving machine, 


T. C. Kneeland, Hartford, Wis., a simple and efficient 
arrangement of revolving horse rakes, 

A. F. Ledbetter. Westminster, N. ©., a new and effici- 
ent apple cutter and corer. 

William H. Long, Lancaster, Pa., arrangement of levers 
on horserakes, 

Robert Niver, Yates, N. Y., a potato digger. 

Daniel Ranick, Intercourse, Pa., improvement in har- 
vesters. 

Isaac Rulofson, Penn Yan N., Y., an arrangement of 
beam and fixtures of plows. 

Amos G, Thompson of Bellville, Ohio, improved ar- 
rangement of spiral springs in corn planters, 

A. Van Trump, Lancaster, Pa., arrangement of feed 
rollers to sugar cane mills. 

Russel Warner, Brattleboro, Vt., a harvester, with 
horizontal rotary cutters, and machine going ahead of the 
team. This is something new. 

Wm. H. White, Ganellsville, N. Y., fixtures on horse 
rakes. 

J. M. Whitney, Bolton, Mass., arrangement of hinged 
arms, and adjustable brace, standard on plows. The same 
also a new arrangement of teeth and fixtures on culti- 
vators, 

P. Stewart, New Lebanon, N. Y., a cast iron fence 
post, a new article of manufacture, 


(> An invention named “Chisholm’s deodorising 
process” has been announced in England whereby elee- 
tric or galvanic agency may be applied to sewage or 
other noxious matters, and deprive them of their foul 
smell, and decompose the gasses deleterious to health, 
which abound in them, 


te" The deepest coal-pit in Great Britain, and proba- 
bly in the world, has, after twelve years’ labor, been com- 
pleted and opened at Dukinfield, Cheshire. The shaft of 
this pit is six hundred and eighty-six anda half yards 
deep, and the sinking of it cost nearly one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, 


— The Eland, a mighty specimen of the antelope ge- 
nus from Africa has been on trial for some years in Eng- 
land for purposes of domestication, and recently a din- 
ner was given in London at the Atheneum Club, for the 
purpose of testing the qualities of the meat, at which 
Professor Owen was present. This distinguished author- 
ity thus pronounces on the quality of the Eland. 

“The quality of eland meat is the finest, closes 
tender, and masticable of any meat. In thors ths “ars 
impression was of its sweetness and goodness, without 
any strongly marked speciality of flavour; it was com- 
pared with veal, with capon; finally the suggestion that 
it was mammalian meat with a sowpcon of pleasant fla- 
vour was generally accepted. The portion of fat served 
with the joint differed from that of the deer, in not rap- 
idly condensing into tallow, but retaining (like the best 
beef) its clear melting character. It was perfection as 
fat, and suet pudding made of it was extremely light and 
delicate. On the whole the committee rose with the con- 
bea yw anew ry seperiog kind of meat had been 
added to the restricted choice ffom the mammali : 
at present available in Europe. etsioned 





General News. 

—We notice that an effort is about to be made to es- 
tablish a woolen factory at Pontiac. This is an enter- 
prize well worthy of all the “aid and comfort” that can 
be given it, and should be liberally dealt with by all our 
citizens. 

—A new Yankee settlement has been formed near 
Black Lake Harbor, and all the graduation lands have 
been taken up, The Ottawa Clarion states that twenty 
seven families were added to it last week. 

—A company of about thirty persons, started for Pike’s 
Peak trom Coldwater, last week. The company took 
teams, wagons all the other fixtures necessary, E. But- 
terworth, Esq., was the commanding officer. 

—A well planned and executed burglary took place at 
Paw Paw last week. Tho burglars first went to the 
residence of the County Treasurer and stole his panta- 
loons from his room and house, whilst he was asleep ; 
they then passed out, went to’ the office of the treasurer 
which they unlocked, entered, unlocked the safe and 
took away four hundred dollars in money, and some val- 


uable papers. The whole affair evinces much profession- 
al skill. 


—A new penny paper called the Press, has been start- 
ed in Cincinnati by Henry Reed, formealy of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial. It is worked on a Hoe lightning 
double cylinder press, driven by one of Ericsson’s Calo- 
ric Engines. It has now been in operation something 
over a week, so that a fair opportunity has been had for 
testing its merits and advantages. After giving it this 
fair trial, the editor says its complete success is estsblish- 
ed, he congratulates his readers that in introducing to the 
West this wonderful motor, his expectations are more 
than realized. The Press is printed at the rate of three 
thousand impressions an hour, and the paper bears evi- 
dence that no better work can be done by hand power or 
the old steam engine. The expense of running it is only 
one cent and a half an hour, or 36 cents for 24 running 
hours! 

—General Scott is still sojourning in New Orleans, try- 
ing the effect of warm weather upon his health. The 
General has experienced the happiest effects from his 
visit to the South, and will resume duties in Washington 
in a few weeks. 

—The MeMiken bequest of $400,000 to the city of Cin- 
cinnati has been declared valid against the suit of his 
relatives, who will carry the case up to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

—Mr. G. B, Smith, of Baltimore, predicts the appear- 
ance of locusts the coming spring, in Virginia Maryland, 
North Carolina, Tennesee, Georgia and Mississippi. They 
belong to the tribe of thirteen and seventeen years 
locusts. 

—They had a dance the other night at Madison, Wis., 
for the benefit of the church. The Sentinel supposes 
it was a religious movement! 

[Of course of the Shaker persuasion.] 

—The statement made up at the U. 8. Treasury De- 
partment shows that the circulation of the banks 
throughout the country in 1856 was nearly $215,000,000; 
in 1857, $150,000,000; and in 1858, $193,333,000, 

—John B. Gough, the celebrated temperance lecturer, 
after lecturing very sucessfully in Scotland has gone to 
England, 

—There are now three Jews in the House of Commons 
of England. : 

—Rarey, the horse tamer, has had as much success in 
Belgium as in other countries. The wickedest animals 
in the army were treated by him with the utmost 
success. 

—'The cold winter was felt more in Texas than at the 
north this season. The Rio Grande was frozen so hard 
that teams crossed below Albuquerque. 

—Mr. Wm. Kline has been appointed General Super- 
intendent of the Michigan Southern R. B, Telegraph 


lines. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE, 
Rearing of Cattle. 





FROM THE LONDON FARKER'S MAGAZINE. 


In Great Britain, where animal food enters 
so very largely into the general consumption 
of the inhabitants, no part of the economy 
of farming demands a more earnest attention 
than the rearing and fattening of the animals 
that are uscd for that purpose. A detailed 
statement of the most approved mode of 
managing cattle may not be unserviceable. 

‘The calving season commences in January, 
and continues till June, the earliest dropped 
calves bejng always the best, and maintaining 
a superiority throughout the season. So soon 
as it is dropped, the calf is rubbed dry with 
straw in hand; an egg is crushed and passed 
down its throat, and it is carried to a single 
apartment, in which it lies undisturbed for 
some hours. In the meantime, the teats of 
the cow are stripped by the fingers of the 
hand, in order to discharge the first milk, 
which is reckoned to be unwholesome, The 
calf is then introduced and sucks a moderate 
quantity, and is again returned to its apart- 
ment. The sucking is performed thrice a-day: 
at six o'clock in the morning, at noon, and at 
six in the evening. The cow-house and the 
calf-peus are adjoining, and afford convenience 
by that position. The calf is led by a rope 
or halter on the head, avd when it is sucking, 
the end of the rope slung longitudinally for 
that purpose behind the cow. Two calves 
suck une cow, and are placed one on each 
side. 

So soon as the calf is able to chew with its 
mouth and to masticate, bruised oil cake is 
placed in a box in a corner of the apartment, 
which food the animal very soon learns to 
chew, and it has a very nourishing effect.— 
Another box contains a lump of chalk, which 
the animal licks, and it is found to be very 
useful in correcting the crude acidities of the 
stomach. A rack is placed on the sub-divi- 
sion of the apartments, and in it are placed 
clover and vetches, which the animal soon 
learns to eat. One rack thus serves two 
calves. 

The calf continues to be fed and suckled in 
this manner for three months at least, when 
it will be grown strong and fit to be removed 
to an adjoining grass paddock, which must be 


roomy, is an indispensable requisite for the 
purpose of protecting the animals against 
the scorching heats of noon-day and the cold 
storms of wind and rain that occur in autumn 
and in the early part of winter. No part of 
pasturing economy is more necessary. 

About the end of the month of October 
the declension of the herbage and the in- 
creasing inclemency of the season render it 
necessary to house cattle, and they are re- 


most forward in condition will be ready in 
February, when the sale will commence, and 
be continued regularly till May, in single ani- 
mals or more from the stalls, as they become 
prime for the butcher. If any animals re- 
main in May, that are not fit to be slaugh- 
tered, they are sent to the field to graze, and 
are sold during the summer, as they become 
ready, under the name of “grass-fed” beef. 


In the mode that has now been detailed, 


field where they have grown. 


turnips are deposited. 


during the night. 


ment that falls to the bottom, 


moved from the fields to the farm yards, and the rearing and fattening of cattle becomes a 
there arranged for the winter in smaller lots systematic manufacture of vegetable food 
than during the last winter, as the size of the | 12t0 fet and muscular fibre, by means of the 
animals has increased : six or eight beasts are chewing and digestive organs of an animal. 
sufficient in one yard. Fresh straw is given | T° please the taste of these érgans, and to 
them daily in a wooden crib, latticed in the afford the nutriment that is most proper for 
sides and bottom, and frequently moved from the required purpose, constitute the whole 
The mouths of the animals|®*t of the process now described. The 
being now strong the bulbs of the turnips are foundation of the system lies in the young 
given to them to eat, the tops and roots be- calf having an ample supply of the mother's 
ing cut off before they are removed from the milk, continued till it arrives at an age suffi- 
This operation cient to enable it to live and thrive on other 
is performed by a sharp sickle in the hands of food. The efter treatment must be kind, al- 
persons employed for the purpose. Longi- | W@Y8 to promote the onward progress of the 
tudinal cribs, made of latticed planks of wood, animal. It is a very common mistake with 
are placed in the yards, in which the turnips | '@™S of cattle, to pinch the quantity of food, 
are laid every morning by break of day, and |™ order that they may be reared at little cost, 
where the cattle eat them undisturbed. The | #94 @ more erroneous idea can not be enter- 
mud and filth are very carefully 1emoved by | ‘#i#ed. An animal that is stunted in growth, 
the shovel every morning before the fresh | ¥ting its infancy, is never able to recover the 
The eating of the natural vigor; the carcase never swells into 
roots is finished by the time when darkness bulk, nor enjoys the lubricating essences, nor 
sets in, which prevents any accidents happen- the nutricious juices, that are necessary to 
ing to the animals, from choking or hoving | Promote the activity of animal life. A more 
The water is supplied to destructive practice can not prevail in any 
each yard in cast-iron troughs, which are fed department of agriculture. 
by pipes, with ball-cocks, leading from higher It isa very common practice to give the 
ground, or from elevated casks, to which the | ©@lves, by hand, the milk that has been drawn 
water is raised by aforee pump. One trough from the cow, and held in a pail or bucket, 
of five or six feet in length supplies two yards, from which the calf soon learns to drink. A 
by being placed across the subuivision walls. pinched allowance is also given them in order 
The troughs require to be cleansed out occa- | t© ave milk, for the purpose of making it 
sionally, in order to remove the earthy sedi- into butter and cheese. But if these articles 
This purpose | 8F¢ imperatively required, the making of them 
is effected by a plug hole in the end of the need not be attended with the starvation and 
trough, by which the watery sediment escapes, | #use of the young animal : for it only re- 
to which it is driven by a brush in the hand,|™ains to appropriate a certain number of 
and assisted by the trough being placed with | OWS for the purpose of suckling the calves. 
a gentle inclination to the end which contains | House the other part for yielding milk for 
The troughs are most con- the dairy. This method answers both pur- 
venient when the sides are shelving. i 
The young cattle are treated yearly in the uniting them, whereby the one defeats the 
manner above described, till the third winter, | P4™POses of the other. From whatever cause 
when the animals will be three years and a it may arise, the fact is certain, that calves 


poses, and removes the evils that result from 


rich in pasture, well sheltered, and provided half old; and then the fattening process com- fod. with milk, by hand fromthe pail, never 


with a regular and ample supply of fresh 


The animals are arranged by the thrive so well, nor become such fine animals 


water, and a roomy shelter-shed. An or-| first of November in the feeding-yards, in ni = ged suckled, even though the 
chard suits well for this purpose, the shade | lots of two, and not more than four together; as 0-4 a - ; © most ample, and to the 
of the trees is grateful avd the grass is tender it being a universal rule that, the smaller the | °" “w r cache the animal. It is wholly 
for the young animals under the shade of the | 2umber of animals that feed together, the | TS° 08S © Scare 7 ing eee te fact & 
trees. At the end of sixteen weeks the milk | better they thrive. Accordingly, many most * ee " rahe a 

is gradually withdrawn, and if the grass in | €Minent writers have recommended, and many ; : . second essential requisite for the profi- 
the paddock be scanty, cut clovers and vetches | Very eminent practitioners have adopted, the eo Stoning et qnitia, i too 
must be given daily in racks, and in a fresh | mode of confining the animal “singly; ” but er spacenmedation flocing ensue ane 
state. The shelter-shed must be well littered | the most general practice is, two or four to- winter, daring the different periods of their 


and kept dry. 


The yards must be dry, have a good | *8° and growth; for if an ample supply of 


Sucking the dam is very much preferable | Shelter-shed, and a regular supply of water. nutritious food be necessary to supply the 


to giving the milk to the calves by hand from 


Cattle eating turnips ad libitum do not drink wants of nature, and to advance the healthy 


the pail; for by exposure the volatile gases | much water; but it is better that they have maturity, shelter and warmth are no less nec- 
of the milk escape; aud in the process of| the liberty of taking or refusing it. In these canary ye promote the development of the 
sucking a quantity of saliva is engendered, | yards the cattle are supplied daily with fresh proper effects of the food which the animal 


which is necessary for the proper digestion of 
the milk, and for the secretion of nutritious 
juices. The appearance of the animal at once 
shows the great difference of the two ways of 
rearing; the suckled calf being very sleck in 
the coat, light in the offal, and of a thriving 
and animated appearance. The animal that 
is fed by hand is heavier in the paunch, slower 
in growth, aud of a generally more unthrifty 
appearance. 

By the month of July the earliest calves 
will be able to be removed from the weaning 
paddock to the pasture field, which must be 
rich and well sheltered and watered. They 
remain there till the end of October, when 
they are removed to the farm yards, where 
they are put into yards provided with shelter 
yards, and about six or eight animals in each 
yard, into which fresh straw is put daily, and 
the feeding crib is frequently moved from 
place to place in order that the dung may be 
equally made, and get the same trampling and 
consolidation in every part of the yard.— 
Fresh tops of turnips are given them to eat 
daily; and in the early winter the tops of 
mangel wurtzel are added. The smallest sized 
turnips go with the tops, and form the food 

of the animal during the first winter, when 
the teeth are weak and the mouth is delicate. 


turnips, and in quantity as many as they can | ©OSUMe During the period of suckling, 
consume, so as not to leave any part to be the calf is confined in a single department of 
wasted or reduced to a loss. Fresh straw and | © feet by four, or thereabouts; which single 
hay are given daily in the cribs. In the spring, confinement Prevents any annoyance by the 
in February and March, one feed of cil-cake animal going and sucking the ears or navel 
is given daily, which hastens the process of} rd the other, after sucking the dam. A door 
fittening, and improves the quality of the *~ the passage opens into each apartment. 
dung, by enriching the excrements of the| ~.’° floor 1s wooden plank, very closely piere- 
The space of three months may be ed with auger holes, which carry away all 


required to render an animal that is treated 
in the above manner fat or fit to be slaugh- 





tered. But very much, if not all, depends 
on the grazing state of the animal; for, if it 
comes from the pasture-field to the feeding- 
yard in a “lean” state, double the above men- 
tioned time will be required to bring the ani- 
mal into even a medium state of maturity.— 
Hence arises the necessity of keeping the 
animals “always” in a forward, fresh condition 
during the years of their early growth, When 
a more ample supply of focd is given to an 
animal in this state, the fattening process 
commences immediately, because, all the parts 
of the body being kept in a full state an in- 
stant readiness is afforded to the accumula- 
tion of additional fat and fibre. But if the 
carcase is lean, and wanting in the necessary 
quantity of muscular fibre and offal to ren- 











In the first part of the month of May the 
grass is generally sufficiently grown to afford a 
bite to pasturing animals, und at that time the 


der the parts immediately susceptible of en- 
largement, a time and a quantity of food are 
required to produce that state of body, which 


stated, at a general calculation, as the time the moisture, and afford a dry bed for the 
animal. Short straws or chaff are the best 
litter. In the grass paddock, whither they 
are removed from the pens, a shelter-shed is 
indispensable, and an ample supply of good 
fresh water. The summer pasturage must be 
luxuriant; the fields all well watered and 
fenced, and provided with a shelter-shed 
opening to the four quarters of the heavens, 
and thus affording shelter from every direc- 
tion. § 


The winter accommodation requires very 


particular attention. The supply of juicy 


food must be ample, but not nauseating ; the 


littering of the yards must be very frequent, 


in order to keep the yards dry; and the shel- 
ter-shed must be roomy and warm, with the 
bottom sloping outwards, to prevent the wa- 
ter from standing within the shed. It is ad- 
vantageous that the cattle eat the food under 
cover, which protects both the animal and 
the food from the inclemency of the weather, 
This purpose wil] be very easily and conve- 


young cattle, now about one year old, are re-| are often very improperly included in the niently effected by roofing over the whole area 
moved to the pasture-fields, which must be | time required for fattening, but which belong of a farmery like the terminus of a railway. 
well fenced and provided with a shelter-shed | most exclusively to the grazing period.— It promises to be a valuable improvement 
and an ample and constant supply of fresh | Hence the justness of the remark, that cattle of modern times, and places the animals and 


water. The gates and fences must be made| should be fed gradually from their birth up- 
very secure and impenetrable, thatno damage | wards. 


may happen to the cattle in trying to escape} The age of four years has been fixed upon 


by leaping the fences, or effecting a passage | as the most advantageous time for cattle to ering the surface of the strawy materials, 


n any way. The shelter-shed, large and | be fattened and sold. ‘Ihe animals that are 








every other thing under cover. It prevents 
the heavy rains from injuring the dung, and 
the hot scorching suns from drying and with- 


A very important question has long been 


agitated in the agricultural world, and is yet 
very far from being settled, whether cattle are 
best fattened in open yards provided with 
shelter-sheds, or by being tied in stalls in a 
roofed house? In the case of store or keep- 
ing cattle the question is easily solved. A 
freedom of moving about in the yards is nec- 
essary to promote the growth and healthy 
state of the animal; and the unlimited con- 
tact of fresh air very much advances the fruit- 
ful progress of animal life. In the case of 
fattening animals it is asserted that cattle fat- 
ten more quickly when they are confined in 
a warm temperature, and that the secretion 
of fat is encouraged by the animal being de- 
prived of the power of any movement by 
reason of being tied to a stake. But the 
flesh of animals that live and are fattened in 
a warm temperature is always found to be 
loose and flabby, and wanting in the firmness 
and consistency that are imparted by a mode- 
rately frigorific quality of the atmosphere. A 
number of animals tied in confinement are 
always breathing the contaminated gases; and 
the advantages to health are known to be 
very great of respiration being performed in 
alarge volume of air. The feet of cattle 
tied in stalls become soft, and the animals get 
lame and unable to perform any travel. The 
feet of cattle fed in yards keep sound, and the 
flesh is much firmer, and is very easily dis- 
tinguished by the eye and touch of experience. 
The animal is fattened as quickly as when 
tied in a house, when the proper care is used 
in erecting the yards and sheds, and when 
the necessary attention is employed in keep- 
ing the yards dry and the animals comforta- 
ble. Less labor also is created than in re- 
moving the dung from the feeding houses.— 
But on farms of any considerable size both 
methods may be very usefully employed ; the 
animals of the more unruly nature may be 
tied in the house, and the quieter may be put 
in yaids, and not more than two together.— 
The objection to feeding in yards generally 
arises from putting too many animals togeth- 
er, and then one is disturbed by another gor- 
ing and pushing it about. When cattle hav- 
ing a thick coat of hair are tied in a house to 
be fattened, an advantage may be obtained by 
clipping the coats, in order to promote a freer 
perspiration, and to remove from the skin the 
itching and uneasiness engendered by the 
close covering of the hairy integument. 





Best varieties of Spring Wheat. 


Samuel Northrup, of Delona, Sauk Co. 
Wisconsin makes the following remarks in the 
Wisconsin Farmer on seed wheat, and on the 
best kinds for spring sowing. His observa- 
tions as to seed are just as applicable to win- 
ter wheat as to spring. There is not one far- 
mer in one hundred that grows wheat in this 
state that does not pursue the slovenly shift- 
less system of sowing any kind of seed in any 
way, and then there is a general wail set up 
the next season thatthe crop is not worth 
harvesting, and there is “ nothing to sell,” 
Take come hints as to preserving seed from 
this letter :— 

“Without stopping to premise further, J 
will say that in the noise and bustle of the go- 
ahead-ativeness of the present, we farmers 
mainly failed to “hold fast that which is good” 
ofthe past. Less than a half centnry ago, the 
good farmer took unwearied pains in weed- 
ng, selecting, harvesting, threshing and pre- 
paring his seed wheat. This was before the 
destructive threshing-machine (destructive to 
seed) was introduced or invented. In those 
slow days of yore, the seed destined for sow- 
ing was rid of noxious weeds and seeds while 
standing, the best spotin the field being select 
ted for seed, and when barely ripe it was care- 
fully harvested, housed and threshed, and then 
thoroughly cleaned; nor was this enough 
but it was taken on to the barn-floor, the big 
barn doors well braced open, the stalwart hus. 
band-man, with wooden scoop shovel in hand, 
would cast the golden grain athwart; the barn 
floor, against a brisk wind, and then from the 
further end of the pile, he measured up his 
seed, After having done all this, he did not 
consider his seed ready for the field until he 
had made an application of the best remedies 
against smut, worms, birds, &. 

‘Lhis contrasts sjrangely with the modu 
operandi pursued by the farmers of this fast 
age. Nota thing done to save the largest 
and best kernels for seed, but on the contrary 
the whole crop of wheat is rushed pell-mell 
into that maelstrom, the threshing-machine, 
where the greater portion of the large and 
best wheat is rot saved for seed as above, but 
ruined, spoiled—the soft and tender protube- 
rance on the seed or germinating end is 
bruised, uncapped or broken, and many of 
the best and plumpest kernels cut into. 
Hence the cause of all causes why that variety 
of spring wheat called Rio Grande has not 
succeeded better in this part of the State 
since its introduction. It has the largest ber- 
ry of any wheat I ever saw—consequently the 
most injured by threshing. If it were so sa- 
ved as to be all good seed, it would require 
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considerable more seed to the acre, say 12 gts. 
at least, than the Canada Club, it being so 
large. In consequence of the seed being 
large and injured by threshing, it isfalways too 
thin on the ground, rarely ever yielding more 
than half as much as the ground is capable of 
producing, besides being more liable to be 
rusted or shrunken. 

My opinion is that the Canada Clud and 
Rio Grande are still the best varieties of spring 
wheat, and that they should not be abandon- 
ed or rejected in haste. Let the seed be pro- 
perly washed and prepared, not omitting the 
blue-vitriol application. Let the ground be 
properly tilled, the wheat put in early and 
well, and ten to one there will be a good crop 
next harvest.” 





An English Farmer. 


We are permitted to take the following 
from a private letter from Mr, J. H. Stickney, 
Esq., now in England, to his father, Josiah 
Stickney, Esq., of Watertown, The former 
describes a visit to Mr. Thomas Crisp, of But- 
tley Abbey, Suffolk, a farmer and breeder not 
unknown in America for his fine draft horses 
and swine. We saw several of his animals at 
the Show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
at Chester, and made an arrangement to visit 
his farm, but circumstances prevented. Mr. 
S. says : 

Mr. Crisp occupies about five thousand 
acres of land, which is in separate farms, on 
each of which is a resident bailiff. He keeps 
about 3000 South Down sheep, few cattle, 
many horses (Suffolks) including several brood 
cart mares, one beautiful blood stallion three 
years old, and any quantity of pigs. He 
works a few pair of cattle of the Dutch breed. 
They are harnessed to the plough, cart or 
whatever they are to draw, exactly as we har- 
ness a horse—just the application of what I 
have long talked of. It always seemed absurd 
to use a yoke. They go by bitand rein and 
do their work very easily—no hooting, 
screaming or thrashing. In most cases horses 
are used entirely. On Mr. C.’s farm I did 
not see less than four teams in a field at any 
time—each consisting of a pair of horses or 
oxen—and his ploughing is not beyond six in- 
ches deep. He never requires more than two 
horses for breaking up. His land is mostly 
very light, sandy loam, and some of it is very 
poor. He manures quite heavily—I should 
judge about seven or eight cords per acre, or 
heavier than this for certain crops. In fact 
the land for every crop is perpared as a mar- 
ket gardener would prepare it. Much ma- 
chinery is used—everything, almost, being 
done by horses and implements drawn by 
them. 

A man to be a large farmer here—gentle- 
man farmer, so called (and they are both gen- 
tlemen and farmers)—must have the requi- 
sites, which would have made him equally a 
gentleman merchant. He must know the 
principles and details of farming, as well as 
any of his men, but he works the brain rather 
than the hands, and exercises a general and 
constant supervision. 

Mr. Crisp keeps five road horses for his 
own driving—all good ones. He is frequent- 
ly riding from morning till evening. I asked 
him how many agricultural horses he kept. 
He replied that he did not know, but would 
soon miss one if gone. In three fields I no- 
ticed twenty horses and eight oxen at work, 
in two fields five teams each, and in a third 
four teams. He works only the Suffolk breed, 
He showed me five magnificent Suffolk stal- 
lions, A two-year-old colt was the finest of his 
age I ever saw. I don’t wonder a man is in- 
clined to spend money, if be has it, and_ taste 
withal, when such animals are shown him. 

His black pigs are very fine, aud seem to 
be taking the lead in this variety. Mr. C. 
breeds more of them than of the white. He 
has a good number of the latter, and from 
them I have selected a boar for you, now 


?|about ten months old. He is a very fine one 


and own brother to the one which took the 
prize at Cheste. Mr.C. pursues a different 
course in breeding from that followed by many 
in our country. He prefers brecding stock 
of two and a half to six years old to that of 


less age. The progeny is stronger and more 
thrifty. 


On Saturday morning Mr. Crisp took us to 
walk over his farms. We were on foot from 
nine o’cluck in the morning to two in the af- 
ternoon, and I should judge must have walked 
at least ten miles, mostly over ploughed land. 
He pursues the four-shift system. In this 
mode of rotation every piece of land bears 
the same crop but once in four years. The 
difference between this and the five and sixe 
shift is, that in the former there is but one 
crop of wheat, while in the latter there are 
two or more crops of that grain, Hence it 
requires far better land to carry the two last 
methods of rotation than the first. The four- 
shift is the general one of England—tle 
others exceptional. Of the mode of culture 
practiced for different crops, I will speak on 
another occasion —Boston Cultivator. 





%#- Be sure and examine your cattle at 
this season, and if you find vermin in their 
coat, sprinkle sand and ashes well over them, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wa. Avatr, Detroit,......-+-++- Trees and Plants, 
Bross & Co. Detroit, .....+++++ Seed wanted, 
G. Youne & Prxney, Plymouth, Peach Trees. 

do do do Tobacco Seed, 


Wueerrr, Merick & Co, 
Albany, N. Y¥...---++eeeeeees Agricultural Machines. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_— 


Richard Mack, New Casco.—Your corn has been sent 
by express. 

J. F., Flint.—Have sent the corn, the Dielytra, and other 
seeds as you directed. 

R. R. B., Romeo—The question is whether the horse re- 
ferred to isa blood horse. What is the pedigree of 
Berkshire Boy? What horse was his sire aud of what 
stock was his dam? It wont do to pronounce a horse 
“blood or thoroughbred” unless it is so proved satisfac- 
torily, according to the rules of breeders. Again in 
the official list of premiums published, by the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, the award referred to could 
not be found. In whose name was the entry made, 
and what was the name of the colt? A premium tho- 
roughbred three years old ought to be worth $1,000 as 
a stock horse, at the least, judging of horses as they are 
sold for breeding purposes. 

Young Farmer, Lenawee—As soon as the wheat shows 
it has begun to grow, plaster may be sown, at the rate 
of a bushel per acre. The drier the land the better the 
effect. Now, any time before the first of April, will 
answer. Plaster wont make up for poor seed, and 
general bad treatment of land. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1859. 




















The Resignation of the President of the 
Agricultural College. 

The Lansing Republican announces the 
resignation of J. R. Williams, President of 
the Agricultural College in the following very 
just terms: 

Hon. Josepn R. Wriutams has tendered 
his resignation to the Board of Education, 
of the Presidency of the Agricultural Col- 
lege. This step, made necessary by private 
interests, cannot but be regretted by the State. 
The high personal character of President 
Williams, his earnestness in the cause of ag- 
ricultural educaiion, and his scholastic endow- 
ments, made him for that position, one man 
among a thousand. His whole-souled devo- 
tion to the general subject of reform in res- 
pect to the union of manual labor with edu- 
cational advancement, and especially his effi- 
cient agency in the passage of the Agriculiu- 
ral Land Bill, had made him well known to 
every friend of this cause throughout the 
Union. The efforts of Mr. Williams have 
been unsparingly given to the advancement 
of the best interests of our State Institution 
since his appointment, and if they have been 
less successful than he could wish, that result 
is plainly attributable to combined agencies, 
within and without, at work against him. 


" Wool Talk. 


We note that a great many papers quote 
some suggestions from the New York T'ri- 
bune relative to selling wool on the backs of 
the sheep, or before it is shorn. These sug- 
gestions are esteemed very wise, and very sa- 
gacious; but we should like to know what 
they amount to. We do not believe that 
the New York T'ribune reporter, or any oth- 
er reporter, who knows anything about wool, 
would forbid any man from agreeing to ac- 
cept a good price for his wool off or on the 
back of the sheep. If we had a thousand 
head of pure blood Spanish merinoes on the 
hills of any part of Michigan at the present 
time, and every fleece were sure to weigh six 
pounds when clipped, and a stranger, a specu- 
lator, or agent for a manufacturer came along 
and offered us 60 cents a pound for the lot 
when clipped in June next, does any one think 
we would say him nay, if he only made us 
sure of our pay? If they do, they are wel- 
come to; but we should close the bargain 
forthwith, and we should be very careful, not 
nly that all our sheep were shorn as close as 
though they had passed through the hands of 
a Detroit street broker, but also that every 
pound of wool grown by the animals went in- 
to the scales in fulfillment of the bargain. 

There is not the least objection to selling 
the fleeces on the backs of the sheep—there 
is sometimes a huge out-cry about this spec- 
ulator, and the other agent going through the 
country, and picking up lots on the sheep’s 
backs, as if that were a great crime. Now 
there isno cruelty to be accounted for in such 
cases, for the article generally “sold” the 
worst is the operator, who finds that if he 
had waited for the market to open, and had 
gone in when the whole clip was being sent 
on for sale, he would have made better bar- 
gains for himself and his employees. Now 
we say, sell your wool by all means, either on 
or off the sheeps back; but only just take 
care that you get a good price for it, and 
when you have once got that, get enough paid 
down so that you will be sure there will be 
no backing out of the bargain. If any one 
offers you 60 cents a pound for a hundred 
fleeces grown on the backs of sheep that you 








know to be not over half or three quarter | 
blood merino, take it, and be sure and get. 
$100 advance to bind the bargain. The use 
of the money to help in putting in the spring 
crops this season, wont hurt a bit, and we 
will guarantee the sale of the wool correct. 
Weare acquainted with a good many purcha- 
ses of this kind made within the past six years, 
and in nine cases out of every dozen, it has 
not been the wool grower that has suffered 
the most. 

We do not advise selling the fleece on the 
sheep’s back, but it may be well to note that 
that mode of selling may be practiced to ad- 
vantage as well as any other, and that the 
“talk” against it has no real foundation 
amongst practical men in the business. Of 
course if a farmer keeps himself in ignorance 
of the markets for fear of spending a dollar 
for his home papers, there are sharpers al- 
ways on hand to take advantage of his igno- 
rance, and if he thus becomes the laughing 
stock of his neighbors and have to “ bellow” 
a little because he gets hurt, who has he to 
blame but himself, and his own petty parsi- 
mony, which saves at the spigot, but spends 
at the bung. , 





An Acknowledgment. 


The reply which we gave to the invitation 
of the Rural New Yorker to “come to the 
centre” appears to have been such as to have 
knocked the challenger clean over the ropes, 
and outside of the lists in which he threw 
down that “glove,” and as he seems to ac- 
knowledge his position by making as graceful 
a retreat as it was possible, we suppose we 
will have to let him go, with a gentle hint 
from the old proverb, which teaches strangers 
to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 

In this connection we have a word for our 
rather feeble friends of the Wool Grower. 
In their last number they take us to task, be- 
cause we warned the sheep breeders and wool 
growers of Michigan not to put too mnch 
confidence in the reports of eastern papers 
relative to the wool crop, and markets, be- 
cause from the experience they had had, it 
was evident that parties at a distance, not in- 
terested in what concerns us at the west, ex- 
cept to buy what we have for sale at the 
cheapest rates, would hardly be expected to 
have the same interest, as the editors and 
presses that were sustained at home, and were 
dependent solely on western interests for their 
support. These toadies of the Wool Grower 
who use their paper for the mere purpose of 
drawing custom to what they term their 
“ Wool Depot,” undertake in one of their col- 
umns to abuse us, and to defend certain east- 
ern papers that we mentioned as not evincing 
last spring a knowledge of the wool markets, 
in their reports. To show the consistency on 
this point of the Messrs Goodale & Co., we 
quote what they themselves say in the same 
column, relative to eastern papers which have 
commented upon the wool market, and the 
extracts are taken from what they have to 
say on the late large wool sale at Boston. 

First they observe: 


“The above sale of Wool in Boston has been 
heralded over the Telegraph wires from one end 
of our land to the other. We think it may be safe 
ly set down as a fore-runner to lower prices.—- 
Where are the high prices which eastern papers and 
reporters have talked and quoted for two months?” 

Will the Messrs Goodale & Co., explain, if 
this is not backing us up in all that we have 
said as to the knowledge of the markets 
evinced by eastern papers. 

Again, they say, 

“Jt looks as though the sale was smelling after 
the clip now on the carcass. It would be very 
difficult to get up an auction sale of Wool in the 
present active demand, without its becoming a 
true test of the market, excepting by previous 
agreement, andif this isa true test of the mars 
ket, where are the 70 and 80 cent Wool, which the 


Independent and the Tribune have been talking about? 
Is Wool on the decline? What next?” 


Here again is another stab at the eastern 
press, and its ignorance of the wool market at 
the east? When the Micnicgan Farmer, 
whose editor has no Wool Depot to cater for, 
finds fault with eastern reports for not being 
as reliable as to western markets as those of 
the western press,it is all wrong; but the 
Wool Grower whose managers depend on their 
commissions from their Wool Depot, may 
find fault once in awhile when it don’t hurt 
any body at the east, by way of exhibiting their 
consistency, and their independence, both of 
which seem to be of the same stamp! Will 
the Wool Grower please to give us a few more 
such exhibitions. We are delighted with them, 
as they prove all we have yet advanced ! and 
seem to assure us that we have a strong ally 
sub rosa in our Cleveland contemporary. 





The University. 


We have received a neat, well printed, weil 
arranged pamphlet, entitled The Catalogue 
of the Officers and Students of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for 1859. But we find 
much information in this pamphlet in addi- 
tion to the mere lists of the names of the 
students and the officers and faculty. The 
whole organization of the University is laid 
down in detail, and yet so succinctly that it 


is easily referred to and as easily understood. 
The conditions of entrance, the several courses 
of instruction, with the facilities afforded to 
students to prepare themselves for profes- 
sional training, are explained and laid down 
in the most satisfactory manner, 

We notice that in this catalogue, it is an- 
nounced that as soon as practicable “it is de- 
signed to organize a'special department to be 
entitled ‘the Agricultural course, in which 
lectures will be given upon the theory of 
Agriculture as a science, and upon its special 
details. At present, lectures are given upon 
Botany, Zoology, Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Chemistry, in which the application of these 
sciences to Agriculture is shown; and in the 
Department of Practical Chemistry, students 
have an opportunity to study and engage in 
the analysis of soils, and other analyses, under 
the supervision of the Professor of Chemistry. 
It is believed that when this course comes in- 
to full operation, the collateral advantages of 
its connection with the University, no less 
than the thoroughness and fitness of the 
course itself, will commend it in a high de- 
gree to the attention of the agriculturists of 
he State.” 


— 





For Jackson.—Yesterday we were called 
upon to examine a six months Suffolk boar, 
purchased by the Hon. Michael Shoemaker, 
to send out to his farm at Jackson, from 
F. E. Eldred, Esq., of this city. This boar 
is as fine an animal of his age, of the breed, 
as we have seen any where, and we have no 
hesitation is commending him as a stock ani- 
mal. His growth, as a six months pig, with- 
out grain, is good, without any sign of being 
foreed He is a broad, deep, well made up 
hog, with a good length of body, and a pro- 
mise of size at the end of the next six months, 
that will make him a superior breeder. He 
should not have a grain of corn fed to him; 
if at any time he needs a little grain, let it be 
oats. Corn will be apt to fat him up, and 
render him unfit for practice at an early age. 





Literary News. 


Home Hirs anp H1nts.—This is a volume of en- 
tertaining stories for fireside reading, and one 
which may be safely put into the hands of chil- 
dren, as it is full of healthy sentiment and quite 
free of the flashy love nonsense so common naw- 
a-days. 

It is written by W. T. Coggeshell, published by 
Redfield, New York, and for sale by Francis Ray- 
mond, Detroit, 

Pinney’s Pepper Bottle in this number of the 
FarM_Er is from its pages. 

Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, of Albany, compiler of 
the “ Documentary History of New York,” has in 
an ad’anced state of preparation a Bibliographi- 
cal Catalogue of Bibles and parts thereof, printed 
in English in this country. This catalogue will 
include the editions of the various versions of the 
Scriptures, and come down to 1860, 

N. P. Willis has written a new book, entitled 
“The Convalescent,” which is to be published 
soon by Charles Scribner, of New York. It will 
doubtless contain many of those interesting letters 
published in the Home Journal that recount the 
observations of the author in a most pleasing man- 
ner. 

Mr. J.T. Headley is now editing a manuscript 
work by Theophilus Roessle, the keeper of the 
Delevan House in Albany, containing the results 
of his twenty five years’ experience as a farmer and 
horticulturist, Mr. Roessle is a German. He 
made a fortune out of a market garden. The fa- 
mous “Peach Blow” potato was originated by 
him, from half a “merino” and half a “white” 
tied together and planted in sandy soil. 

F. H Underwood is said to have severed his 
connection with the firm.of Phillips & Sampson, 
and with the Atlantic Monthly which he is report- 
ed to have originated. The severance don’t seem 
to have “cut” the Atlantic in the least degree. 

A life of Milton has been written by David Mas- 
son, a professor of literature at the London Univer- 
sity, which is pronounced by the critics to be one 
of the most remarkable and excellent biographies 
of the age. He has long been one of the most tal- 
ented contributors to the North British and Brit- 


publication by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln of Bos- 
ton, 

The American Sunday School Union are about 
to issue quite a number of new works adapted to 
Sunday School Libraries. Their names are, Em- 
blems from Eden, Evelyn Grey, Ellen Mordaunt, 
Wood Cutter of Lebanon, The Right Choice, Char. 
lie Grant, Fourteen Ways of Studying the Bible, 
Masters and Workmen, Ears of the Spiritual Har- 
vest, The Little Guide of Adrighoole, Over the 
Sea, Sunday Sunshine, Exiles of Lucerna. 


Sheldon & Co. of Naw York announce a volume 
entitled “Smooth Stones taken from Ancient 
Brooks,” by the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon; also a book 
on the Holy war, entitled “The losing and taking 
Mansoul,” a religious work. 

James Miller of New York is getting out some 
of the old fashioned children’s books, illustrated 
in modern style, such as Baron Munchausen, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, &c. 

J. 8S, Redfield announces Paley’s Moral Philoso- 
phy with annotations by Archbishop Whately, and 
a volume of sermons on the Love of God, by 
Charles Kingsley. 

Delisser & Proctor, are getting out ‘Dr, Frank- 
lin’s autobiography,” “Popular tales from the 
Norse,’? and Two journeys to Japan by Kenahan 
Cornwallis, 

The Messrs. Longman & Co, of London have in 
press a volume entitled ‘Prairie Farming in Amer- 
ica,’ by James Caird, a well known agricultural 
writer, and economist, Mr, Caird passed through 
Detroit last fall at the time of our State Fair. 





ish Quarterly Reviews. His works are in course of | France, and in consequence the stock market 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields of Boston announce as 
soon to be ready, a volume by De Quincey, and 
the Money King and other poems, by John G. 
Saxe, Goeth’s correspondence with a.child; two 
works by the celebrated Mrs. Jamieson, Mother- 
wells Poems, Percivals Poems, Dantes Inferno, a 
new edition, anda volume of Poems by Gerald 
Massey. 

Willis P. Bayard, of New York, announces Car- 
lyle’s Life of Schiller, uniform with the same au- 
thors Frederick the Great. 

Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald announce a work en- 
titled the History of Love among all nations, by 
the famous Lola Montez. 

The Appletons are about to send out a series of 
childrens’ books by a Mrs, Gatty, a work on the 
historical evidence of revealed religion, by the 
Rev. Geo. Rawlinson. 

Drayson’s Earth we inhabit, and Leslies’ life of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

The Harpers have in press a volume of Travels 
in Spain, Grattan’s Civilized America, a work that 
is stirring up American criticism, owing to its 
Trollopian pictures of life in Boston and elsewhere 
in the United States; South’s Household Surgery, 
aud Isaac Taylor’s Logic in Theology. 

The London Quarterly Review, first number for 
1859, of Scott’s republication has been received. 
The contents are very varied, but that which in- 
terests us the most is the excellent article upon 
“BreaD,” in which the writer reviews the recent 
works on the subject, and treats it with great clev- 
erness and knowledge. 

Tue Mrtuopist.—We have just received this 
work from the publishers, Messrs. Derby & Jack- 
son, which we shall notice as soon as we have time 
to read it. It is for sale by M. Allen & Son of this 
city. 


Received.—A circular of small fruits grown at 
the Nursery of Joshua Pierce, at Washington, D. 
C. He is cultivating the Catawissa Raspberry 
largely. 

The second annual catalogue of plants sold by 
Edgar Sanders of Chicago, which presents a fine 
assortment of bedding out plants. 

A very beautiful colored portrait of imported 
Grand Turk, the largest Shorthorn bull in the 
United States, has been received and which we es- 
teem very highly. This portrait was sent us by 
Mr. Samuel Thorne the owner. We have had it 
framed and hung beside those of Grand Duke and 
Duchess 64th, sent to us some years since by Mr. 
Thorne’s father. 

A catalogue of the University of Michigan, 
which we have noticed in another column. 

From Lawrence B. Valk, architect, N. Y., a very 
neat colored design of his new American style of 
country cottage and residence, of which he fur- 
nishes complete plans for $40.00. 

A catalogue of Shorthorn cattle to be sold by 
Harness Renick at auction, on Wednesday, June 
15th, at Circlevilie, Ohio. 

The publishers of the New American Cyclope- 
dia have issued a list of the contributors to the 
volume issued, or nearly ready, including one to 
five. The list exhibits a very wide range, and a 
prodigious amout of the best ability to be found 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 





Foreign News. 


The arrival from Aspinwall, of the Star of the 
West, hrings information of a revolution taking 
place in Chili, and the expectation of another 
breaking out in Peru. 

By the steamship North Briton, we learn that 
Mr. Felix Belly, the projector of the canal across 
Nicaragua has sailed from France for Nicaragua, 
for the purpore of carrying out his project, He 
is accompanied by a staff of thirty three persons, 
and will take possession of the canal route on his 
arrival. 

It is rumored that a marriage is projected be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alex- 
andrina, a daughter of Prince Albert of Prussia. 
This would be connecting the two Kingdoms of 
England and Prussia still more closely by family 
alliance. 

The French Emperor is still pushing forward 
his warlike preparations. Ten millions of rations 
of dried yegetables have recently been ordered 
for the use of the army. A second division of the 
army of Algiers had received orders to take up 
their line of march for France. 

Prince Napoleon had also received a deputation 
of Italian residents at Paris, and his speech was 
suchas to give “confirmation to their most ardent 
wishes.” 

The City of Washington has brought dates from 
Liverpool to the 2d of March. 

The preparations for war continue with the 
greatest activity on the part of both Austria and 


shows a decline in the prices of securities. 

Lord Cowly, the British Plenipotentiary to bring 
about a peaceful solution of the difficulties be- 
tween the two powers, has gone to Vienna and had 
an interview with the Emperor. 

All that can be said on the subject of the war in 
prospect, is that itis unquestionable that Napo- 
leon is firmly resolved upon it, and that he is ta- 
king every opportunity to render it popular with 
the French nation, before he commits himself ful- 
ly by hostilities. The English attempt at media- 
tion, will only be used as so much dust, to conceal 
the view of what is taking place, and will be found 
of no service in arresting the war, which seems 
to be fully determined upon. 

The war fever is also reported to have extended 
to Cermany, and we notice that some of the smal- 
ler powers of the confederation are ranging them- 
selves on the side of Austria, 

In England, the great topic of the day, is the 
Reform Bill, which is about to be introduced by 
D’Israeli. This bill will make a very great altera- 
tion in the representation in the House of Com- 
mons, and will extend the elective franchise to a 
very large number of persons who are now exclu- 
ded. It proposes to confer the privilege of voting 
on members, to all persons who belong to the 
learned professions, and also to all parties who 
may have a certain amount of investments in the 
funds or deposits in saving or other banks. 

Advices from India state that the kingdom of 
Oude has been completely subdued, and that the 
people are perfectly pacified. 























Scientific Intelligence. 


Agricultural Patents for the Week ending March 
1859.—John C, Baker of Mechanicsburgh, Obio, a new ar 
rangement for seed planters. 

T. D. Brown of Montoille, Ohio, an attachment to har- 
ness for supporting driving lines over the horse’s rump. 

Charles Brownlich, Buffalo N Y., an improvement in 
harvesters. 

J. L. Chapman, of Krumandy, Ill., combination of 
frame for corn harvesters. 

Geo. E. Chenoweth, Baltimore, Md., an improved step 
or standard for harvesters, 

George H. Clark of East Washington, N. H., improve- 
ment in the making of hollow bars in bee hives. 

Carlos and Darwin E. Eggleston, Beloit, Wisconsin, an 
improvement in seed sowing machines. 

David P. Kinyon, Raritan, N. J.,a combination by 
which the height of the cutting frame can be regulated 


without interfering with the driving machine, 


T. C. Kneeland, Hartford, Wis., a simple and efficient 
arrangement of revolving horse rakes, 

A. F. Ledbetter. Westminster, N. C., a new and effici- 
ent apple cutter and corer. 

William H. Long, Lancaster, Pa., arrangement of levers 
on horserakes, 

Robert Niver, Yates, N. Y., a potato digger, 

Daniel Ranick, Intercourse, Pa., improvement in har- 
vesters. 

Isaac Rulofson, Penn Yan N. Y., an arrangement of 
beam and fixtures of plows. 

Amos G. Thompson of Bellville, Ohio, improved ar- 
rangement of spiral springs in corn planters, 

A. Van Trump, Lancaster, Pa., arrangement of feed 
rollers to sugar cane mills. 

Russel Warner, Brattleboro, Vt., a harvester, with 
horizontal rotary cutters, and machine going ahead of the 
team. This is something new. 

Wm. H. White, Ganellsville, N. Y., fixtures on horse 
rakes. 

J. M. Whitney, Bolton, Mass., arrangement of hinged 
arms, and adjustable brace, standard on plows. The same 
also anew arrangement of teeth and fixtures on culti- 
vators. 

P. Stewart, New Lebanon, N. Y., a cast iron fence 
post, a new article of manufacture, 


(> An invention named “Chisholm’s deodorising 
process” has been announced in England whereby elec- 
tric or galvanic agency may be applied to sewage or 
other noxious matters, and deprive them of their foul 
smell, and decompose the gasses deleterious to health, 
which abound in them. 


te" The deepest coal-pit in Great Britain, and proba- 
bly in the world, has, after twelve years’ labor, been com- 
pleted and opened at Dukinfield, Cheshire. The shaft of 
this pit is six hundred and eighty-six anda half yards 
deep, and the sinking of it cost nearly one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 


— The Eland, a mighty specimen of the antelope ge- 
nus from Africa has been on trial for some years in Eng- 
land for purposes of domestication, and recently a din- 
ner was given in London at the Atheneum Club, for the 
purpose of testing the qualities of the meat, at which 
Professor Owen was present. This distinguished author- 
ity thus pronounces on the quality of the Eland. 

“The quality of eland meat is the finest, closest, most 
tender, and masticable of any meat. In thste ths first 
impression was of its sweetness and goodness, without 
any strongly marked speciality of flavour; it was com- 

vared with veal, with capon; finally the suggestion that 
t was mammalian meat with a sowpcon of pleasant fla- 
vour was generally accepted. The portion of fat served 
with the joint differed from that of the deer, in not rap- 
idly condensing into tallow, but retaining (like the best 
beef) its clear melting character. It was perfection as 
fat, and suet pudding made of it was extremely light and 
delicate. On the whole the committee rose with the con- 
be seg yo a — oe poperies kind of meat had been 
ed to the restricted choice ffom the mammalian clas 
at present available in Europe. _ 





General News, 

—We notice that an effort is about to be made to es- 
tablish a woolen factory at Pontiac. This is an enter- 
prize well worthy of all the “aid and comfort” that can 
be given it, and should be liberally dealt with by all our 
citizens, 

—A new Yankee settlement has been formed near 
Black Lake Harbor, and all the graduation lands have 
been taken up, The Ottawa Clarion states that twenty 
seven families were added to it last week. 

—A company of about thirty persons, started for Pike’s 
Peak from Coldwater, last week. The company took 
teams, wagons all the other fixtures necessary, E, But- 
terworth, Esq., was the commanding officer. 

—A well planned and executed burglary took place at 
Paw Paw last week. Thd burglars first went to the 
residence of the County Treasurer and stole his panta- 
loons from his room and house, whilst he was asleep 5 
they then passed out, went to‘ the office of the treasurer 
which they unlocked, entered, unlocked the safe and 
took away four hundred dollars in money, and some val- 
uable papers. The whole affair evinces much profession- 
al skill. 

—A new penny paper called the Press, has been start- 
ed in Cincinnati by Henry Reed, formealy of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial. It is worked on a Hoe lightning 
double cylinder press, driven by one of Ericsson’s Calo- 
ric Engines. It has now been in operation something 
over a week, so that a fair opportunity has been had for 
testing its merits and advantages. After giving it this 
fair trial, the editor says its complete success is estsblish- 
ed, he congratulates his readers that in introducing to the 
West this wonderful motor, his expectations are more 
than realized. The Press is printed at the rate of three 
thousand impressions an hour, and the paper bears evi- 
dence that no better work can be done by hand power or 
the old steam engine. The expense of running it is only 
one cent and a half an hour, or 36 cents for 24 running 
hours! 

—General Scott is still sojourning in New Orleans, try- 
ing the effect of warm weather upon his health. The 
General has experienced the happiest effects from his 
visit to the South, and will resume duties in Washington 
in a few weeks, 

—The MecMiken bequest of $400,000 to the city of Cin- 
cinnati has been declared valid against the suit of his 
relatives, who will carry the case up to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

—Mr. G. B, Smith, of Baltimore, predicts the appear- 
ance of locusts the coming spring, in Virginia Maryland, 
North Carolina, Tennesee, Georgia and Mississippi. They 
belong to the tribe of thirteen and seventeen years 
locusts. 

—They had a dance the other night at Madison, Wis., 
for the benefit of the church. The Sentinel supposes 
it was a religious movement! 

[Of course of the Shaker persuasion.] 

—The statement made up at the U. 8. Treasury De- 
partment shows that the circulation of the banks 
throughout the country in 1856 was nearly $215,000,000; 
in 1857, $150,000,000; and in 1858, $193,333,000. 

—John B. Gough, the celebrated temperance lecturer, 
after lecturing very sucessfully in Scotland has gone to 
England, 

—There are now three Jews in the House of Commons 
of England. 

—Rarey, the horse tamer, has had as much success in 
Belgium as in other countries. The wickedest animals 
in the army were treated by him with the utmost 
success. 

—'The cold winter was felt more in Texas than at the 
north this season, The Rio Grande was frozen so hard 
that teams crossed below Albuquerque. 

—Mr. Wm. Kline has been appointed General — 
intendent of the Michigan Southern R. Teleaep 


lines. 
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“ THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 














The Household 


“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 
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THE LITTLE STREET SWEEPER. 
Out through the drifted snow, 
Out ere the day doth glow 
Between his bars of gold, and o’er the earth doth fling 
His amber shafts, or ere the the city’s voices ring 
Along the path of trade: 
Out from a wretched shed, 
[fF Out from her strawy bed, 
Creepeth a child, with weary look and sad. 


Along a squalid street, 
With bare and bruised feet, 
Into a square begirt with dome and parapet, 
And church with fretted towers firm set 
Against the lofty sky: 
With bruised feet and bare, 
Through the dim morning air 
Stealeth that child, with wet and sunken eye. 


The Sun now leads the Day 
Upon his orient way, 
And touched with fire are Christian town and fane ; 
And well-fed Life rnshes with might and main, 
Joyous and proud and strong: 
Yet still beside the mart, 
With sad and sinking heart, 
Stealeth that child her weary way along. 


A path across the street, 
Where roads of traffic meet: 
And Trade and Fashion now do surge and sweep 
Across the jostling path her cold, thin fingers keep 
For horse and coach and dray : 
Pass, pass, pass; sweep, sweep, sweep; 
How hard it is to keep 
For heedless thankless Thrift and Pride a way! 


A piteous prayer and cry 

To every passer-by ! 
And yet the gilded coach goes flashing on 
Flinging rich odors through the hurrying town, 

Hurrying so fast away ; 

And still that cry is there— 

Spare me from hunger, spare, 
And from your gains and pride one moment stay. 


There is a path that lies 
From earth into the skies : 
Across empyrean heights and pinnacles that glow 
With endless light that angel fingers sow— 
With pearl and gold do sow— 
And yet with garments mean 
The low-born NAzARENE, 
Opened that path for us by toil and shame and wo. 


Ye, who that path would climb 
To heavenly gates sublime, 
To streets unswept whose domed towers do raise 
Their lofty heads, where choired anthems praise 
That CurLp of lowly birth; 
Think as ye cross the street, 
Think, as that cry ye meet, 
The path that ends in heaven begins on earth. 
Knickerbocker Magazine, 








Early Times. 


We give to-day alittle sketch of early 
times in Washtenaw county, by Pioneer, who 
promises to favor us occasionally with more 
of the same nature. 

Very few of the earliest pioneers of that 
county are now living; we mean by the ear- 
liest, those few who found their way to the 
banks of the Huron in the summer and fall 
of 1823. Inthe spring and summer of the 
next year emigrants began to flock in more 
pleatifully, as it had become noised abroad 
that the dismal swamp surrounding Detroit 
was neither impenetrable nor endless, but that 
beyond it lay fertile plains and the pleasart 
valley of the Huron. The Chicago road was 
then opened too, which, in spite of its bot- 
tomless condition through the swamps, was 
at least a sort of general guide to emigration, 
and somewhat more direct in its course than 
the river or the Indian trail, the routes by 
which the first settlers found their way to 
Woodruff’s Grove, now the city of Ypsi- 
lanti. 

Aside from our correspondent, there are 
probably not more than one or two living, 
who recollect personally the incidents of the 
first wedding, but many of their descendants 
are scattered far and wide over the whole 
Western continent, and some of them to 
whom these lines will come may be put in 
mind of those early days, when we became 
familiar with the strange faces and stranger 
language of the Indians, and listened nightly 
to the dismal howling of the wolves and the 
answering growl and bark of the half fright- 
ened watch dog on the door step. They will 
remember the old fording place, and some of 
them, perhaps, the identical old horse who 
brought home the bride and baggage from 
Monroe, and who enjoyed the undisputed 
privilege of taking toll from the hollow stump 

grist mill where the pioneers pounded their 
corn for the morning Johnny cake and the 
evening mush. His range of pasture was as 
unlimited as “the West,” his manger the pub- 
lic mill, and his stable the sunny side of a 
log cabin. We cannot remember his ultimate 
fate, whether he emigrated again, or whether 
his bones have mouldered away on the banks 
of the Huron, His memory should have 
been immortalized by monument and epi- 
taph. 

A few months ago, we visited the old grove, 
wandered up and down the banks of the riv- 
er, and spent some time in the little grave- 
yard now thickly overgrown with trees and 
wild flowers, where the first dead of the coun- 

















ty were buried. Improvement has made some 
changes of the old land-marks, still, as the 
village, now the city, was located further up 
the river, many features of the olden time 
remain as they were. The bluff, bold bank 
crowned with its little burial ground and 
growth of stately trees, seems to have been 
held sacred from all innovations. It is a 
pleasant feature in a pleasant landscape, and 
a great resort for walkers and romantic lovers. 
But the thickets of hazel brush were gone 
from the broad bottom lands, and in their 
place were acres of waving grass and long 
rows of corn, while on the low flat near the 
old ford, where groves of wild plum trees 
used to grow, now stands the mill where the 
paper is made on which our Micuiean Far- 
MER is printed. 





The first Wedding of Washtenaw. 


In the autumn of 1823, the present popu- 
lous county of Washtenaw could boast of but 
one settlement, and that contained only four 
cabins, all made of logs but one, and that was 
made by driving stakes into the ground and 
weaving in marsh grass for the walls, the roof 
being thatched with the same material. In 
those times when the “oldest inhabitant” 
could date his residence there but a few short 
months, and when neither priest nor magis- 
trate had as yet ventured among us, when 
roads and bridges were not, but bears and 
wolves were plenty, was it not strange that 
Cupid should have found us out and selected 
his victims there? But thus it was, that a 
couple who were weary of single blessedness 
fell despeately in love, aud mutually agreed to 
live single no longer. The Territorial law 
then in force required that a license should 
be obtained before the marriage could be con- 
summated, and for this purpose the lover set 
off, post haste, on foot, through the swampy 
woods to Detroit, thirty miles distant. On 
making application to the proper authorities 
what was his dismay at being told that the 
friends of the bride intended had forbidden 
the match, on the ground that a report had 
reached them that he was already claimed by 
a wife and children at the east. But, nothing 
daunted, he found there was one resort left, 
viz, to advertize in the public prints, or to 
post up notices in three of the most public 
places in the township, at least ten days pre- 
vious to the nuptials. The latter alternative 
was soon acted upon by posting one notice on 
the hay-covered cabin, one on a tree near the 
fording place, and a third somewhere else, but 
report said they were all pulled down again 
before being seen by that prying personage, 
the public. The law was satisfied, however, 
and it only remained for them to find the 
proper person to perform the ceremony. 
With all these delays the autumn-had passed, 
and the first day of the New Year, which had 
been chosen for the wedding day, was near at 
hand. But as all qualified magistrates and 
ministers in Wayne and Oakland coun ies had 
been forbidden to marry them, their only re- 
sort was to go to Monroe, about the same 
distance as Detroit, but much worse getting 
through the woods, for as yet it was a route 
which no traveller from our place had at- 
tempted. 

Luckily for the lovers, a few inches of snow 
fell about Christmas, a native “jumper” was 
soon constructed, the old horse, the only one 
in the county, was s2cured, and the wedding 
party set off for Monroe. The groom and 
witness, with each an axe, took the lead, fol- 
lowed by the bride in the jumper, driving the 
old horse. The resolute men worked their 
way clearing the road for sixteen miles through 
the forest, and at night reached the fitst house 
on the route. From there they found a path 
to Smooth Rock, where they crossed the Hu- 
ron river, and then followed an Indian trail to 
Monroe, which they reached the third night 
after leaving home. Here they were duly 
married, and the first thing to be thought of 
the next morning was, how they were to get 
home again. The South wind began to blow, 
the snow to melt, and the rain to fall before 
they had progressed many miles, and then the 
old horse tired out and refused to draw the 
jumper. Here was an emergency, but our 
heroes and heroine were equal to it, and as 
the snow disappeared they unhitched from 
the jumper, packed the blanket and baggage 


the trail. 


fire in the woods, with the rain pouring down 





some refreshments. 





on the horse’s back, the bride was mounted 
on top of that, and thus they plodded on till 
it became so dark they could no longer see 
They were obliged to camp the 
best way they could in the rain rain and dark- 
ness, for at that time those convenient little 
Lucifer matches were unknown, and to build a 


and nothing but flint and jack-knife to get it 
from, was no easy matter. So in rain and 
darkness the night was spent, and the next 
day they reached and crossed the Huron 
again, and found a house where they obtained 


After six days absence, towards the close of 
a drizzling, rainy day, they made their appear- 
ance in our settlement again. Isaw them 
arrive. The old horse, bearing the harness, 


baggage and bride, looked more forlorn, if 
possible, than the bride herself. 

Though the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed in another county, this was called the 
first Washtenaw Wedding. PIONEER. 





Plain Hints on Personal Behavior. 


A well-bred lady is always known by the 
perfect ease and tranquility of her manners. 
These points are to be carefully cultivated.— 
Acquire, if possible, an easy confidence in 
speaking, so as never to appear abashed or 
confused, taking care, however, not to fall in- 
to the opposite error of forwardness or pre- 
sumption. Persons moving in the highest 
circles of society seldom, or never, allow 
themselves to appear disturbed or vexed, 
whatever occurs to annoy them. Perhaps 
there may be an affectation of indifference 
in this ; still, their conduct is worth admiring, 
for everything like fidgetiness or boisterous- 
ness of manner is disagreeable to all who wit- 
ness it. 

Everything like the followiug will of course 
be carefully avoided by a real lady in her 
personal behavior. Loose and harsh speak- 
ing; making noises in eating or drinking; 
leaning awkwardly when sitting; rattling with 
knives and forks at table; starting up sudden- 
ly, and going uncerimoniously out of the room; 
tossing anything from you with affected con- 
tempt or indifference; taking anything with- 
out thanking the giver, standing in the way 
when there is merely room to pass ; going be- 
fore any one who is looking at a picture’ or 
any other object; pushing against any one 
without asking pardon for the unintentional 
rudeness; taking possession of a seat in a 
coach, or place of public meeting, which you 
are informed belongs to another; intruding 
your opinions where they are not wanted, or 
where they would give offence; leaving ac- 
quaintances in the street, or a private compa- 
ny, without bidding them good by, or at least 
making a bow to express a kindly farewell ; 
slapping any one familiarly on the shoulder 
or arm; interrupting any one, who is conver- 
sing with you; telling long and tiresome sto- 
ries; whispering in company; making remarks 
on the dress of those about you, or upon 
things in the room; flatly contradicting any 
one, instead of saying, “I rather think it is 
otherwise,” “1 am afraid you are mistaken,” 
&c.; acquiring a habit of saying “says she,” 
“says he,” “you know,” “you understand,” 
&c.—Cin. Gazetie. 





Household Varieties. 


A SEWING MACHINE DITTY. 
Now, good folks, listen to me, 
And I will try and tell 
About my little sewer 
Who doeth all things well. 
"Tis not a weary woman, 
With dim and sunken eye, 
Who does my daily sewing 
With many a broken sigh. 


No poor, despairing widow 
Who labors for her bread, 
No broken-hearted mother 
Whose hopes are with the dead; 
But a cheerful little sewer 
Who labors all day long, 
With eye undimmed by sorrow 
Anda merry happy song. 


It gathers, bastes or stitches 
Whichever way you please, 
Nineteen hundred in a minute 
It can take with perfect ease. 
Now do you wish one like it? 
And would you know its maker? 
It is the best one in market, 
For tis made by Grover & Baker. 
Jae There is now residing in Wardsboro’, Vt., 
a venerable couple—Captain John Rice and his 
wife—who were married Nov. 16, 1790, a period 
nearly approximating to seventy years, or dating 
back to the year succeeding the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, in 1789, or 
Washington’s first visit to the New-England States 
as the first President under the same, Capt. Rice 
was born October 9, 1771, and his wife in 1769. 
See At the recent opening of Parliament, 
Queen Victoria wore a skirt of white satin with 
stripes of gold, a tiara of diamonds, and a neck- 
lace composed of the same precious stones, her 
mantle and train being of crimson velvet embroi- 
dered with gold. 

Ia Mrs. Stowe is about to visit Paris for the 
purpose of placing her children at school in taat 
city. Itis very extraordinary that with all the 
money spent and facilities afforded by the Massa- 
chusetts people for the promotion of the education 
of the young, that so many of them don’t seem to 
appreciate the excellence of the method, but dis- 
tinguished citizens seek France or Germany for 
improvement or education of their young. 

[SF The lady who started the First Sabbath 
School in Boston, which event took place in 1812, 
is now livingin Medford, Mass., at the age of 
seventy. In her day she has heard the truths ofthe 
Gospel from Payson, Griffin, and their cotempora- 
ries. Her first efforts were among the poor and 
vicious, and were not heralded by the pulpit or 
the press; but what great results have followed ! 

33" The New York police have just undertaken 
the arrest of street beggars. Those arrested tell 
some curious stories regarding their calling. A 
young girl, nine years of age, giving her name as 
Mary Ann Fox, says that from early childhood she 
has daily collected food to supply six grown per- 
sons living in 41st street. 

Be Gentlemen at Home.—There are few families, 
we imagine, any where, in which love is not 
abused as furnishing the license for impoliteness. 





A husband, father or brother will speak harsh 
words to those he loves best, and those who love 
him best, simply because the security of love and 
family pride keeps him from getting his head bro- 
ken. Itisa shame that a man will speak more 
impolite, at times, to his wife or sister, than he 
would to any other female. It is thus that the 
honest affections of a man’s nature prove to be a 
weaker protection to a woman in the family circle 
than the restraints of society, and that a woman 
usually is indebted for the kindest politeness of 
life to those not belonging to her own household, 
Things ought not so to be. Kind words are cir- 
culating mediums between true gentlemen of so- 
ciety, and nothing can atone forthe harsh lan- 
guage and disrespectful treatment too often in- 
dulged in between those bound together by God’s 
own ties of blood, and the still more sacred bonds 
of conjugal iove. 

Biddy in Massachusetts.—The latest case of Bid- 
dyism is chronicled in the Greenfield Gazette. An 
Irish girl was despatched to a neighbor’s with a 
note and directed to give it personally to the per- 
son addressed. On arrival, Biddy found that the 
neighbor had gone to Northampton, whither she 
wended her way, twelve miles on foot,and travers- 
ed the streets till she found the individual and de. 
livered the note. She then started to return, stop- 
ping over night on the way with some friends, and 
reaching home next day, when she told her mis- 
tress that she could not go on any more such long 
errands. 

Youth never comes back—M, Salamanaca is a 
great banker at Madrid,in Spain. He was recent- 
ly invited to a modest dinner by the jyurnalists of 
that city, he having been one of them himself in 
his younger days. He there made the following 
speech : 

‘«Gentlemen,” said he “ about twenty five years 
from this time the old and threadbare cassock of 
Salamanaca, then a student in the University of 
Grenada, might be among the oldest and most 
worn out cassocks of his comrades. When my 
education was completed I proceeded to Malaga, 
gacelillero(journalist) of the Advisad r Malagueno. 
Then the love of gold took possession of my soul, 
and it was Madrid that I found the cbject of my 
adoration; but not without the loss of my juvenile 
illusion, Believe me, gentlemen, the man who can 
satisfy all his wishes has noenjoyment. Keep the 
way you have entered on, I advise you. Roths- 
child’s celebrity will cease on the day of his death. 
Immortality can be earned, but not bought. Here 
are before you the busts of men who have glori- 
ously cultivated liberal arts; their busts I have 
met with throughout the whole of Europe, but no- 
where have I found a statue erected to the memo- 
ry of a man who has devoted his life to making 
money. To-day I speak to you with my feelings of 
twenty two years, for in your company I have for- 
gotten 1am a banker, and only thought of my 
youth and days of gay humor.” 

An Organic Defect.—Last week we gave a pret- 
ty good hit on organ playing from the pen of Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, a report is circulated in the pa- 
pers by a correspondent that explains the why 
and wherefore the organ don’t “ go it” to suit: 

“Rumor has it that one of our sensation preach- 
ers has got into his head a new wrinkle on the 
mat‘er of church music. He has found out that 
organs are too tame for the praise of God, and he 
goes in for a full band on Sundays. He has at- 
tended a musical concert and has become a con- 
vert to instrumental music. He delights in the 
blarting of the bassoon, the squeaking of the fife, 
the booming of the drum, the clashing of the cym- 
bals, and the general crash of the whole united.— 
And when the great cathedral is done—not Bishop 
John’s, on Fiftieth street-—the public ear may be 
stunned, and the general gaze fixed on the music 
of the sanctuary, led by a full military band, a la 
New Orleans and the Catholic Church. Sel am 
told by one of the Jeading musicians of New York. 
Should this rumor not prove true, I shall not feel 
guilty of perjury in letting you know what floats 
on the wing of the wind.” 

a Ben Perley Poore writes to the Boston 
Journal, that Mrs. Sickles is very like Piccolomini 
in personal appearance. 

Universal Benevolence of Women.—The celebra 
ted traveller Ledyard paid the following handsome 
tribute to the female sex : ‘‘I have observed,” he 
says, “ that women in all countries are civil, oblig- 
ing, tender, and humane. I never addressed my- 
self to them in the language of decency and friend- 
ship, without receiving a decent and friendly an- 
swer. With man it nas often been otherwise. In 
wandering over the barren plains of inhospitable 
Denmark; through honest Sweden, and frozen 
Lapland; rude and churlish Finland; unprincipled 
Russia; and the wide spread regions of the wan- 
dering Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, wet or sick, 
the women have ever been friendly, and uniform- 
ly so; and to add this virtue (so worthy the ap 
pellation of benevolence), these actions have been 
performed in so free and kind a manner, that if I 
was dry I drank the sweetest draught; and if hun 
gry ate the coarsest morsel with a double relish. 

J#F The Boston Female College. at the close of 
its annual term last week, conferred the degree of 
M. D. upon Almira Fifield, Valparaiso, Ind.; Mary 
Ann Harris, Troy, N. H.; Mary Ann Brown, Ho- 
mer, Brimfiel , Mass.; Elizabeth Taylor, Pitcher, 
N. Y., and Sarah A. Sheldon Wetherbee, Charles- 
town, Mass. 

Jae The New York correspondent of the Bos. 
ton Transcript says that when Mrs. Kemble was 
asked her opinion of Mr. Beecher’s style of orato- 
ry, she replied: “ My father and brother studied 
for the church, and then went on the stage; Mr. 


Beecher seems adapted to the same change of yo- 
cation.” 








Water in Baker’s Bread. 

Bakers’ bread, when fresh is whiter than honie- 
made bread. This is induced by the addition to 
the bread of certain alkalies, such as sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol) and sulphate of alumina 
(alum). These, when added to the dough in mak- 
ing, cause the flour to absorb a larger quantity of 
water, averaging an addition of about six per cent, 
Thus one cent’s worth of blue vitriol will add six 
pounds of bread to the product of 100 pounds of 
flour, which will sell for forty cents. These alka- 
lies are unhealthy, but the inducement to use them 
is very great. The bread sells better because it ig 
very white, and the increased yield of bread will 
pay for the fuel used in baking. Hence the only 
remedy for this evil is a correct knowledge of the 
subject.—Eaxchange. 





Pinney’s Pepper Bottle. 


“We have a nice town here,” said Mr. Pip. 
ney. 

“A very pretty village,” I replied, “You 
have known it for many years ?” 

“Yes, I came ‘out West’ from old Con- 
necticut when it was all woods here; deer 
and wild turkeys were as plenty then as sheep 
and chickens now’” 

“You own large tracts of land ; I presume 
you had money in your purse when you immi- 
grated ?” 

“ Not five dollars in the world,” answered 
Mr. Pinney, as a shadow crossed his features, 
which seemed to me to be cast from an im- 
age of sorrow that dwelt in his heart. 

I dare not ask leading questions, and there 
was @ pause in our conversation. 

I was riding with the richest man of-———. 
township, in one of the northern counties of 
Ohio. 

He had reined in his horse at a point near 
the village where he resided, While we con- 
versed, we looked down upon a valley along 
which lengthened shadows were creeping and 
dying, while the tops of the forest trees near 
us were glowing in the evening sun’s farewell 
smile. 

When he had answered my question res- 
pecting his wealth at the time be became an 
immigrant, Mr. Pinney struck his horse with 
his whip, and we were whirled through the 
village. I was introduced to Mr. P.’s family 
at his farm house—for such his residence was, 
in fact, though it stood upon a village street. 
Behind it lay a large tract of land, cultivated 
under Mr. P.’s immediate superintendence. 

Supper over—* Tea,” as city ladies employ 
the word, is not taken at farm houses in the 
West—Mr. Pinney invited me to walk in the 
garden. 

I was anxious to give the conversation a 
turn which would explain to me why Mr. P. 
had appeared sorrowful when I spoke of his 
settlement in the township; but, without spe- 
cial design at the moment, asked : 

“ Has property changed hands often in this 
neighborhood ?” 

“Quite so—quite so,” answered Mr. P., 
with a sharp glance at my countenance. 

“Such of the old settlers as are here yet 
are no doubt well off in the world. Are there 
many of them ?” I ventured to inquire. 

“ About half a dozen—not more,” replied 
my host. 

I expressed some astonishment at this in- 
telligence, and Mr. Pinney said: 

“We'll take a seat and arrange our busi- 
ness now, but I wish to show you my farm 
and stock in the morning, and then I prom- 
ise to give you an outline of the history of 
our village.” 

IT had an intuition that this history would 
reveal the cause of the sorrow I had suspec- 
ted in Mr. Pinney’s heart, when I saw the 
shadow which passed over his countenance on 
alluding to his wealth, and I was grateful for 
the promise, but not glad of the postpone- 
ment accompanying it. However, I consoled 
myself with the practical man’s motto “busi- 
ness before pleasure,” and entered upon a cal 
culation about values and incomes, which did 
not permit Mr. Pinney to show me to my 
chamber till a very late hour. 

I was called, however, betimes in the morn- 
ing, and immediately after breakfast was out 
on the farm with Mr. Pinney. When I had 
admired the manner of agriculture and tho 
beauty of the stock, and been told the char- 
acter of fruit inthe orchard, Mr. Pinney led 
the way toward the farm house, ana then 
said : 

“Thave not forgotten my promise; end if 
yo ustill desire to know the history of our 
little town, I will give you what I consider 
most important,” 

I assured him that I was much interested 
in the promised sketch, and he began: 

“My father was a merchant in old Connec~ 
ticut, and I was a wild boy from ‘the land of 
steady habits.’ I left home when I was eigh- 
t-eu years of age, because of some restraints 
that had been imposed on me, which I con- 
sidered tyrannical. I soon found that it was 
easier to endure restraints at home than b¢ 
‘my own master’ in the world, and I wanted 
to go back to my father’s house, but my pride 
rebelled, and I joined a party of emigrants 
and came ‘out West.’ Tho emigrants set- 
tled here. They cut a road through the for- 
est forty miles, before they found a spot that 
suited them—I was not accustomed to severe 
muscular labor, and I was the hunter of the 
expedition. I had many an adventure which 
delighted my romantic disposition. I became 
hardy and vigorous, and was soon able to 
help the squatters in clearing up their farms. 
We went twenty miles to mill—had no school 
for five years, and never heard a sermod 
preached (though there were many read,) til! 





we had put three crops of grain into our log 
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barns. Then other settlers came in, and a 
Methodist preacher met those who were dis- 
posed to hear him, at one of the log cabins, 
once a month. Meantime, I had taken a 


atter’s daughter for a wife, and had a cab- 
raya a few ~0ed of ground, for which the 


government had been paid. Ihad beena 
hunter and farmer, wood-chopper and school 
teacher about six years, when I received word 
from Connecticut that a small stock of goods 
had been consigned to me at Pittsburg. I 
went out to the Ohio, and up to Pittsburgh 
with an ox team, and whenI returned I open- 
ed astore ina log cabin, on the spot where 
my son's store now stands, on the corner op- 
posite my house. It would make a shabby 
appearance now-a-days, but it was a great af- 
fair in our settlement, I had a few grocer- 
ies, nutmegs and spices, combs and nails, gar- 
den seeds and calicoes, thread and coarse 
cloth, candies and tobacco, and a very small 
stock of either, but there was no other store 
within a circle of fifteen miles, and I soon 
did, what I considered, a brisk trade. 

“ Some of the land had been low, and here 
and there were small marshes. When the 
country was cleared up, and it began to look 
like farming about here, there came a sickly 
season, and in almost every family some cne 
had the fever and ague, and the doctor from 
the nearest town was getting everybody in his 
debt ; but the ague was not eradicated — 
There had never been any whisky sold in the 
settlement, but now it was needed for bitters 
to keep off the chills, and when I sent for 
goods I ordered a barrel, and had a lot of 
drugs with it, and everybody got a bottle of 
bitters. When winter came, the ague pretty 
generally disappeared, but the fashion of ta- 
king bitters did not disappear with it. 

“ The pioneers had disheartening times, and 
too many of them endeavored to cheer their 
hearts with that which stole away their brain. 
I did not blame them much in those days, but 
I see now, sorrowfully, where I was to blame 
then. What think you ?” 

This was a strange question to me under 
the circumstances, but I answered it. 

“ Assuredly, Mr. Pinney, you have had ex- 
perience enough in the world and opportuni- 
ties of observation enough to convince you 
that such indulgences as you speak of, to ex- 
press my thoughts in common parlance “ don’t 
pay,” but after all, I always exercise compas- 
sion for those unfortunate men who never 
have a gleam of joy in their hearts, unless it 
is reflected from the fire which alcohol lights 
in the brain.” 

“Exactly my idea,” said Mr. Pinney ; “but 
while we compassionate, we should never for- 
get to instruct. That’s where I went astray. 
Now let me tell you the consequence. Many 
men had lost their wives, many their children, 
some both, they had been pious men, but op- 
portunities for religious instruction or encour- 
agement were not frequent, and when they 
did offer, were generally uninviting, and with 
hard work and watching, men were worn out. 
I had kept in my store a bottle of whisky, 
impregnated with pepper, as a sort of guard 
against chills, and sometimes I offered a glass 
to my most particular friends. They grew 
fond of it, and my bottle was often empty. 
‘The popularity of my medicine increased, and 
I soon found myself selling large quantities 
of whisky and slack pepper, and in a few 
months drunkenness had widely extended in 
our settlement; and did we stop it ?” 

Mr. Pinney looked at me as if expecting an 
answer, but I was silent, and he continued: 

“No; farms were neglected, everybody was 
in debt, the farmers to the shoemaker, the 
tailor and the blacksmith, and all these to 
me; and when I saw the evil, I couldn’t stop 
it, and in a few years I was virtually owner 
of one-third of the farms in the settlement, 
and all on account of ague bitters and my 
pepper bottle. Drunkards who owed me 
heavy notes for goods to support their fami- 
lies, died, and the farm was given me to pay 
the debt; and I felt myself doing a great 
wrong, but I was getting rich; and if I had 
undertaken it, I could not have changed the 
course of events. But a Yankee school- 
teacher came in to the settlement, and he 
hadn’t been here a month till he called a meet- 
ing at the school-house for a lecture, and the 
school-house was crowded, for it was a great 
novelty, and to the astonishment of every- 
body, he exposed the liquor business among 
us, and showed me to be aliving curse,— 
Stones were thrown at him, and he was inter- 
rupted, and the reople would have thrown 
him out of the school-house, but I forbade 
them, and declared that the sc’:00l—master 
told the truth. Then the people listened at- 
tentively; and the next day I made a bonfire 
of my liquors, and there was no more whisky 
sold in our neighborhood till we had the canal 
built within a few miles of it; and now no 
man dare sell it in our village.” 


“ What have you to regret, Mr. Pinney ?” 
I inquired. 


“You ask that but to quiet my mind,” he 
replied. “I have no need of such quiet — 
Every foot of land which could go to friends 
or kindred here, 1 left unaffected by my mort- 
gages; some have been paid, some have not; 
but when I die, the just heirs will find deeds 
in their rames, and now all of the income of 
the property I hold in my name, except a 
respectable support for my family, is devoted 
to the improvement of our village, and to the 
promotion of religion and education among 
our people; and yet lama most unhappy 
man. Pinney’s Pepper Bottle left an inflence 
here which two generations cannot outlive, 
and the conviction rests upon me with crush- 
ing force, that no man who has for one year 
been instrumental in making drunkenness in 
a neighborhood, can counteract the evil in- 
fluence by twenty years of devotion to ob- 
jects of charity and reform, with an ample 
fortune at his command; therefore, am I sor- 
rowfal whenever I think of what ague bitters 
did here. Better disease—better chills and 
fever and ultimate death on account of them, 
than poverty, and degradation and death 
from drunkenness. Am I not right ?” 

I could but answer Mr. Piuney in the af- 
firmative, and then he said: 

“Now, sir, I have never opened my heart 
to any man out of my family as I have done 
to you. I was led irresistibly into my con- 
fession, and it seems to me for good. In 
reparation for what evil I have done, I can 
do nothing more than I am doing, but to set 
my wrong example and the curse of our set- 
tlement before the world, you are at liberty, 
sir, to publish my confession.” 





Household Recipes. 





Whe Use of Vinegar in Stews. 

On the continent of Europe vinegar is largely 
employed in the process of stewing. It acts by 
softening the fibres, and so rendering the meat 
more tender and digestible. The value of vinegar 
in economical cooking may be tested by the use 
of the following recipe : 

Take some meat from the coarsest joints of a 
beef, such as the leg. shin, or sticking piece, cut 
it in slices of two or three ounces each, dip each 
in good vinegar, and then pack the whole in the 
stewpan with onions, turnips, or other vegetables 
cut small, without water; cover it closely and let 
it stand by the side of the fire for six or eight 
hours; it will then be found to be thoroughly 
done, and to have yielded an abundance of gravy, 
being at the same time remarkably tender. The 
only precaution necessary is that the heat should 
never be suffered to approach the boiling point; 
or the meat, vegetables, and flavoring materials 
may be placed in an earthenware jar, which can 
be closely tied down, and then placed in a large 
saucepan of water, or very slow oven. 

This mode of cooking is applicable to any kind 
of meat, and will be exceedingly economical, giv- 
ing little trouble and furnishing a very nutritious, 
digestible, and delicious food. The acid of the 
vinegar is entirely dissipated during the process, 

The flavor of the vinegar stews is changed from 
that of the pure meat, yet poor, tough pieces be- 
come quite palatable. 


tia 
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For our Young Friends, 


Charade. 
My first, a luxury, delicious and rare, 
Is served at table as part of your fare; 
In combat my second achief part doth take, 
And is used whenever your toilet you make: 
My first in my whole is elaborately disposed, 
In delicate cans, hermetically closed. 

J.W.E 





* 


Plymouth, March 14th, 1859. 
Miscellaneous Enigma. 
I am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 16, 7, 4, is a beverage much liked by some. 
My 11, 12, 18, 2, 14 is sweetness. 
My 15, 19, 8, 7, 10, 11, is sought for by many. 
My 17, 6, 5, 5, 12, 15, is a plant, 
My 1, 14, 5, 8, 10, 19, is to revolve. 
My 9, 16, 10, 11, 6, 8, is a man’s name, 
My whole was an officer of the revolutionary 
war. 
Detroit. 





Answer to Charade of last week—Suerara. 

To Miscellaneous Enigma—Co.tongL ETHAN 
AuLEN. Answered by Loring G. Wooster, Co- 
runna. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 


A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
if she works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


50,000 PAPERS 
OF 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


A very large assortment of Flower Seeds, annual and 
perennial, of the choicest varieties, put up in papers, with 
printed descriptions, for sale at five cents each, or at fifty 
cents per dozen papers. Catalogues furnished free. Or- 
ders, accompanied with the cash, for one dozen, or more 
papers selected ny Or, peweneaee will be forwarded by 
mail, postage prepa Vy 

1 Postage Ih GARDNER & CO., Seedsmen, 
166 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
February 24, 1859. 9-8w 


EACH TREES. A few thousand good two year 
old trees for saleby G. YOUNG & PINNEY: 
18-4w Plymouth, Mich. 


BACCO SEED. A small quantity of the Con- 














necticut Seed Leaf variety for sale, 49 cts per oz., in- 
cluding postage, G. YOUNG & PINNEY. 
18-4w Plymouth, Mich. 


THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


ee 


THE HAND SC ARIFIER. 





PRICE $3.50. 





Ws offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 


ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 


has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 


Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 


season :— 


Rocnester, OAKLAND, Co., Micn., Fepy., 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & ADAMS: 2 

You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifi- 
er. Itisaninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 

W. JENNINGS. 


Rocnester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fepy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: ‘ 
In answer to your inqury, “How we like the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest Iabor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sownin 
drills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 
These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
their their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
BUGKEYE MOWER. 


SyLTMANEMILL ER ee 


PATENT. 




















PATENTED BY C. AULTMAN & L. MILLER. 


To which was awarded the First Premum, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, VN. Y., 

July, 1857. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cc. AULTMAN & Co, 
Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 

But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and = as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine. 

First, We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence. 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have a cutter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain. 

This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 
The following are some of its points of excellence as 

a Mower :— 

ist. It has not one pound of side draft. 

2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 

8d. Its draftis only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857. 

4th. It rnns on two wheels which serve as drivers. 

5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground, 

6th. The cutter bar is in front of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver to see 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives. 

7th. The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets. 

. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine, 

9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion. 

10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers, 

11th. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
chine without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner. ; 

12th. The palls on the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 

18th. There is a wheel onthe shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass, 

14th. The off shoe is only 2}¢ inches wide, and‘the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath. 

15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means ot an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached. 

16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use a gib with a spring pall and a 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. 

Points of excellence as a Reaper :— 


1st. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, connecting rod, and draft for the horses. 

2d. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be cut without taking any of it Y 9 

8d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af- 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine, 

4th. The raker stands at the rear of the platform, 
which is the best position for delivering the grain. 

5th. The raker with one motion, throws the n to 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus avoiding the 
difficulty of dragging the grain from one gavel to another. 

6th. The platform can readily be raised or lowered to 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws, 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off platform. 
N. STEELE is the travelling agent, and is now solicit- 
ing orders in this State. 

An letters of inqniry, or requesting further information 

KE. ABNOLD 


may be addressed to 9 
Dexter, General Agent, or 





BLOBS & CO., Special Agents, Detroit. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRIES. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Lawton Blackberries warranted genuine, goodgplants 
$10 per 100, $90 per 1000, packed. 
Austrian Pine and Norway Spruce, 1 foot, Scotch Fir, 
: to 10 inches, all 1 year transplanted $50 per 1000, $140 
or 8000. 
Hooker, Wilson's Albany and Peabody's seedling straw- 
berries 50cts per doz., $2 per 100, 
Triumph de Gand, and Trollops Victoria 50cts. per doz 
$2 per 100, all other leading sorts $1 per 100. 
Cherries-=Duke, Morello, Heart and Biggarreau 2 
years from bud, extra fine, $15 per 100. 
af Cherries, 1 year, fine, principally Dukes and 
Morellos $15 per 100, 
Rebecca Grape Vines $1.25 each. 
Delaware Grape Vines $2.00 each. 
Houghton Gooseberries, strong plants, $40 per 1000. 
Catawba Grape Vines, 1 year selected $30 per 1000. 
Manetti Rose Stocks, strong, $20 per 1000, 
Best No. 1 imported Pear stocks $20 per 1000. 
x cuttings, $5 per 1000- 
Angers Quince stocks with all the cuttings $17 per 1000 
Hybrid wit, eaten Roses, $20 per 100. 
Brinckle’s Orange Raspberry $7 per 100. 
All other nursery stock equally low. 
Send a stamp and get a tan 
A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
Toledo, Ohio. 9-4w 


SEEDS! SEEDS!! 
FIELD, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS!! 


WE ARE now fully supplied with one of the largest 
and most complete stock of Garden, Flower and Field 
Seeds ever offered to the Western Public. Our stock bas 
been made up with much care from the best seed gardens 
ot America and Europe. A large share are home-grown 
seeds, being grown under our own inspection, and which 
we can recommend as true to name and of the best 
quality. 
Among our assortment of Seeds may be found over 

150 VARIETIES OF FLOWER SEEDS; 

800 do do GARDEN SEEDS; 

HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED; 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE AND IMPHEE SEED, &e. 
From a long acquaintance with the trade, we feel con- 
fident no one can offer better inducements to those de- 
siring seeds. 
Those who design to emigrate to Kanzas and Pike's 
Peak would do well to take with them a box of fresh 
Garden Seeds. 
We also keep constantly on hand a full assortment of 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 
Suited to the Field, Garden, Orchard and Household. 
We are fully prepared to supply the trade on the most 
liberal terms. 
Full Catalogues furnished gratis on application; if by 
mail inclose a stamp. Address 
H. D. EMERY & CO., 

9-3w 204 Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY, 


S I have more of the plants of this famous fruit than 

I wish to plant out myself the coming Spring, I will 
sell a few hundred to those who want them, not to sell, 
but to supply their own tables with fruit, at the rate of 
one dollar a dozen. <A dozen — will furnish a daily 
supply for the table for several weeks. 

CHAS. BETTS. 

9-4 Burr Oak, Mich. - 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


For Spring of 1859. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY beg to leave to inform 
Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers in Trees, that they 
have still on hand to offer for Spriné PLANTING, a large 
stock of the following named articles of superior quality 
in all respects: 


Fruit Department. 

STanparp Prars, on Pear Stock, 2 and 8 yrs. from bud. 

DwarF AND Pyramip PEARS on Quince, 2 and 8 years 
from bud. 

Dwarr AND Pyramip Appxzs on Paradise and Doucain, 
1,2and3 years from bud. 

— Cuernries on Mazzard stocks, 2 years from 

ud. 

DwakrF AND Pyramip Cuerries on Mahaleb stocks, 1 
and 2 years from bud. 

APPLE Quinces grafted, 2 and 8 yoore from graft. 

— Watnvts, Butternuts, Spanish Chestnuts, Fil- 

erts, &c. 

Harpy Grapes, including Isabella, Catawba, Clinton, 
Concord, Diana, Rebecca, Menteith, and other new 
varieties. 

Forrien Grapes, for Vineries, all the most esteemed 
varieties, well ripened plants, in pots, 1, 2, and 8 years 
old from the eye. 

Briacxserries, New Rochelle, or Lawton and Dor- 
chester. 

GoosrsBerries, the American Seedling and large English 
varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES, upwards of 60 varieties, including all the 
best American and Foreign varieties. 

Currants, Red Dutch, Victoria, White Grape, Black 
Naples, Black English, &c., &c. 

Ruvpars, Myatts, Linneus, Victoria, Prince Albert, &c. 

ASPARAGUS, strong Roots. 

Stocks. 
Mazzarp Cherry Seedlings, 
MAHALEB) do do 


Ornamental Department. 

Decrpvous STANDARD LAwN TREES. 

Dercipvous WEEPING “ 

EVERGREEN Trees. embracing an immense stock of Nor- 
way Spruce, from 6 inches to 6 feet. Also, rare Cali- 
fornia Evergreens, &c. See special advertisement. 

FLOWERING Sunvss, all the most desirable, a very large 
stock. 

CLIMBING Snrvss of all sorts. 

Rosrs—the largest stock in the country of all the best 
sorts, both on the Manetti stock and on their own 
roots. See Catalogue. 

Hersacrous Pzonigs, a superb assortment of more than 
75 varieties. 

Danuias—Over 100 of the most beautiful varieties, in- 
cluding the latest novelties. 

Papaxe, an unrivalled assortment, embracing all the 
classes. 

Dietyrra Specrasixis, the most charming hardy border 
plant in cultivation—over 10,000 plants, 

CurysaANTHEMUMS, both large and pompone varieties, the 
newest and best. 

CARNATIONS AND P1coTEEs, 4 fine collection. 

DeE.puintum HenpErsoni—Magnificana and other beau- 
tiful sorts. Besides all the most desirable hardy bor- 
der plants grown. See Descriptive Catalogue No. 3. 

Green-House and Bedding Plants. 
All the most useful and popular plants such as 

Fuschias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Verbenas, Petuni- 

as, Lantanas, Veronicas, Hydrangeas Bourardias, 

Plumbagos, éc,. &¢., grown extensively and supplied in 

uantities, or by the dozen, assorted, at low rates, See 

Ps No. rf 

Summer and Autumn Blooming Bulbs. 


A superb collection of the new Gladiolé, and Japan 
Lilies, besides Tuberoses, Tigridias, &c. 

We can say without boasting, that our present stock 
has never been surpassrd in vigor, health, and beauty of 

rowth, and we invite all parties interested to examine 
t and satisfy themselves. 

Packing for distant parts executed in the most careful 
and skillful manner, and customers treated in all respects 
with fairness and liberality. 

For full and detailed =| respecting the stock, 
prices, terms, &c., we refer to the following catalogues 
which will be sent gratis, prepaid, to all who enclose one 
stamp for each: 

No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 

No. 8—Deseriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-House 
and Bedding Plants, &c. 

No, 4—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealars 
and others who repens in large quantities. 

ELLWA RRY, 














NGER & BA 
10-4w Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, ‘N. Y 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 
TS Subscribers have on hand and for sale at whole- 
sale and retail, a large and complete assortment of 
Garden, Flower and Field Seeds, obtained from the 
most reliable sources, both in this country and Europe. 
Of the growth of 1858, good and true to their marks.— 
Farmers, gardeners and others in want of Seeds of almost 
any kind, can obtain from us those that will give entire 
satisfaction. 
Catalogues may be had on application at our store, 166 
Woodward Avenue, or by mail. 
Ye A GARDN KR & CO., Seedsmen, 
Detroit, Feb. 24, 1859. 9-8w 
Ae eae ar Hat mar tovens oF $10.00 per hundred 
e rate 0: er dozen, or $10. 
° ° HUBBARD & DAVIS, 


7-8m Fort Street, Detroit. 


EXONS The fans JAPA Pit YS 
seeds t for cen r dozen 
ede sent for W.-H. GARDNER. 


Bublette, Lee Co., Ill, 
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3,000 VERBENAS!!! 


oe ype ny pentee } ee wag J others not enumera- 

ed, can be su ed during the se forming an 

unrivalled collect “9 — . . 4 

*Charles Dickens, (Edmond’s) Rosy lilac, dark centre 
large eye. 

*La Gondalier, Soft rosy crimson, fine truss and form. 

Lady Palmerston, (Edmond’s) Delicate pale blue, large 
white centre, large truss. 

*King of Sardinia, (Edmond’s), Deep crimson, dark 
centre, very large truss and flowers. 

*Black Prine Very dark purple, large and fine, 

Mrs. Woodruh Splendid scarlet, rivaling defiance. 

Mrs. Holford, Large waxy, white truss, extra. 

*Imperatrice, Elizabeth, (Pulchella Monetta), a distinct 
species, with elegant lacinated foliage; color, violet 
ranma with pure white flakes down each side of the 

etals. 

* Brilliant de Vaise, Shaded crimson, large and fine. 

*Madam Kien, Soft pink, slightly striped. 

Mrs. H. Williams, Very fine white. 

ae Dark purple, large truss, fine. 

*Madame Viard, Light and dark pink, striped, 

* Incomparable, Light and dark purple, striped. 

*Striped Eclipse, Striped pink, very fine. 

aie Sante Fine dark purple. 

*Reine de Jour, White, large truss, excellent. 

*Kirle Defiance, Color light, pink centre, extra large 
bloom and truss. 

*Anacreon, Very fine scarlet, distinct variety. 

*Robinson’s Defiance, Brilliant scarlet. 

The above twenty varieties form a very choice selece 
tion, price 123g cents, for strong plantsin Pots. For an 
assortment, $1.25 4 doz.; or upon the receipt of $2, four 
more varieties will be added, our selection, making twen- 
ty-four varieties equal to any in cultivation. 

They will be packed in moss, each plant distinctly la- 
beled, (without the pots) and delivered, at the Express 
Office or R. R. Depots in Detroit, at the same price, or 
sent by mail free of postage for $1.50 per doz. 

Those marked thus * supplied at $8, per hundre#, 

All orders should contain a remittance. 

Also the following varicties, will be added to the above 
list after April 15th, at 15 cts, each plant: Celestial, At- 
traction, Madam Abt, Giant of Battles, Madam Planta- 
moor, Prince of Wales, Dred, Tranby, Wonderful, Victo- 
ry, Rosy Gem, La Stella, Sarah. 

The best old varieties supplied at 10 cts each, $1, per 
doz.; $6 per hundred. 

A choice collection of Dahlias, among them first the prize 
Dahlia at the State Fair in October last, in Detrolt, which 
will be ready to send out in April and May, price 25 cts, 
each: $2 per doz.; $12.50 per hundred. Wilson’s Alban 
Seedling and Hooker’s Seedling Strawberry. Concor 
Delaware, Diana, Logan, and Rebecca Grape vines. 
FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL DECIDU- 

OUS TREES. 

10,000 Norway Spruce and a large assortment of all 
the hardy varieties of Evergreens, 50 choice varieties of 
hardy ever blooming Roses. 

Greenhouse Plants.—Bulbous roots, bedding plants, 
celery, Tomato, and cabbage plants in the proper season, 
For sale at reduced prices, all orders promptly executed, 
and articles packed to bear transportation any distance. 

Address, UBBARD & DAVIS, 
Box 266, P. 0., Detroit, Mich. 


TREES FOR SHELTER 


PRAIRIES. 


Wwe solicit the attention of Orchardists, Nurserymen 
and Farmers in the Prairie regions of the West to 
our immense stock of 

NORWAY SPRUCE. 

The most hardy, rapid growing and beautiful Ever- 
green tree and the best adapted for forming belts and 
screens for the protection of gardens, orchards and dwel- 
lings in all exposed situations. 

Our stock embraces all sizes from one to six feet ir 
height, frequently transplanted and fitted for safe ree 
moval. 

Priced lists for next spring furnished on applicatios 
and the following catalogues are sent gratis, prepaid, t«. 
all who apply. and enclose one stamp for cach. 

No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees 








&e, 
No. 8.—Descriptive Catalogue of Greenhouse and bed- 
ding out plants, 
No. 4.— Wholesale or Trade List. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
6-Sw Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES 


OFFER FOR SALE FOR THE SPRING OF 1889, 
OF FRUIT TREES, 

Applese=3 years old; a very general assortment. 

4 years old; a limited assortment of early anc 
late varieties. 
2 years old; Dwarfs, very fine. 

Pears==1 and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, so ev- 
tensive in variety as to enable us to fill almeet 
any order, 

Cherry==1 and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, beau. 
tiful Trees, 

Peach, Apricot, Plum and Nectarine- 
Best varieties. 

Currants=-White and Red Dutch, Victoria and 
twelve newer varieties. 

Gooseberries==Houghton’s Seedling, a good stock, 
and some of the best English sorts. 

Binaekberrtes-Lawton, or New Rochelle, and Dor- 
chester. 

Raspberries and Strawberries--Assortment 
osneeielty large and desirable, of all the best 
old and new kinds, 

Grapes--An immense stock of Isabella, Catawba and 
Clinton, 1 and 2 years old, exceedingly strong 
and well rooted ; also. very fine plants of the 

Concord, Delaware, L ‘ge Prolific, 
Northern Muscadine, and Union Village; 
besides a superior collection of Foreign 
Grapes, in pots. 
Evergreens=-European Silver Fir; American and 
orway Spruce; American Arbor Vite ; 
Balsam ; I emlock; Austrian, Corsican and 
Scotch Pines. 

Deciduous-=-American and European Mountain Ash ; 
Weeping Ash; American Elms; Weeping 
Elms; English Weeping Elms; (very grace- 
ful,) Horse Chesnu s; Catalpas; European 
Larch; Silver and Sugar Maples; Linden; 
Tulip Trees, Nursery grown and very fine; 
Walnut ; and Weeptas Willow. 

Shrubs-=-Altheas; Fringe Tree yurple and White ; 

ouble Flowering Almond, Cherry and 
Peach; Honeysuckles; Lilacs; Snowballs ; 
Sweet Briar; Spireas; Double Flowering 
Thorn, White and Rose colored, &c. 

Roses--One of the best and largest collections in 
America; best plants of the Augusta at $1. 

Dahlias, Ponies, Border Plants, Bul- 

ous Roots, &c., in great varicty. 

OF MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Rhubarbe--Cahoon’s, Giant, Victoria and Linneus. 
Asparagus--Very strong, 1 year old roots. 

Hedge Plants--Osage Orange; Honey Locust, 
Privet, 1 and 2 years; ed and White Cedar. 

FOR NURSERYMEN. 
500,000 Apple Grafts, worked on strong roots, at $6 
50,000 Manetti Rose stocks, very fine, “ 15 
80,000 Mazzard, Cherry do do og 
200,000 Apple Seedlings, 1 year, do atk 
nll Nurserymen will find these very superior. 
ur articles generally are of the finest growth, and 


will be sold at lowest rates. For particular information 
seo 





Our Several Catalogues, Viz: 
No.1. <A Descriptive Catalogue of all our productions. 
No. 2. A Descriptive Catalogne of Fruits. 
No, 38. _A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 
No. 4. A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green 
Tlouse, gnd Bedding Plants, &c. 
No.5. A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Demers. “ ‘ ‘ h 
orwarded on receipt of a stamp for each. 
THORP, SMITH & HANCHETT. 
Syracuse, N. Y., February, 1859. 8-4w 


FRUIT TREES FOR SALE! 


125,000 4PPLE TREES 
OF THE 

CHOICE VARIETIES. 

vigorous trees. We sold from this Nursery 
last dean trynany Farmers and FruitjCulturists, and have 
had ‘no complaint of the trees dying. In every case 
where we have had an opportunity to examine them, 
they have lived and grown well, and of those we have 
heard from the testimony is the same. Also, 


Peach, Che Plum, Quince, 
Pear, _ OTHER VARIETIES, 
For sale by 
BLOSS & CO., 
No. 22 Rionroe Avenue, Detroit. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





























MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R, F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR, 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 








The business done in breadstuffs is of the very lighest | 
description. The receipts by railroad are extremely | 


light, considering that freights are remarkably low, and 
vessels can be obtained at almost any price. 

Flour of fair well known country brands sells at $6.25 
to $6.75, but this is only in small lots for city consump- 
tion, or tutake up the river. No purchases aro made for 
the east. There has been a decline of 10 to 12 cents per 
barrel on the several kinds in New York. 

Wheat comes in very slowly, but in fact the demand is 
light for home consumption, and for shipment there is 
little inquiry. A few loads brought in have been pur- 
chased at $1.40, and some choice samples at $1.45, during 
the week. We notice that the New York market for 
wheat has become quite firm and buoyant. White Mich- 
igan is quoted there at $1.60 per bushel. 
~ Corn sells here at 78 to 80 cents, with a light demand. 
We notice that the Chicago reports state that St. Louis 
demand to supply orders for the west, and the army, pre- 

vents any from coming forward for eastern supply till late 
in the spring. 

Barley sells at $1.80 for the best samples; about 300 
bags of good quality were purchased at Duncan’s brewe- 
try the past week at $1.62)¢ per 100 Tbs. 

Oats are hardly quotable, there being so few offering for 
sale. Some small lots have been purchased at 57 and 60 
cents. 

Edward Bill, of New York, in his last circular, makes 
the following comments on the markets: 

Various causes combined, have served to make this a 
marked year in the breadstuff business. 
years have been deficient of crop, particularly the last 
one, and with only a moderate home demand, and an al- 
mpst total suspension of the export trade to England, 

prices of flour have advanced, since last November, about 

2 per bbl., and wheat about 30c per bu. This has been 
the result of a speculative fecling originating at the west, 
and connected there and here chiefly on account of in- 
terests located there—founded, it is said, on the assump- 
tion that the surplus of former yeare is gone, and that the 
crop of lastis quite deficient. So far the receipts at the 
principal western towns through the winter has been ex- 
ceedingly light,and present prospects are that our sup- 
plies, on the resumption of canal ak ger pe will be 
much less than usual. Future prices will, of course, de- 

end upon the result of these calculations. The stock 
io in store, which was large at the close, is gradually 
reducing. In the fortmght past, the flour trade has been 
buoyant, with some advance, closing quiet but firm.— 
Wheat has continued to improve in value, with a good 
local and milling demand, and holders seem sanguine of 
still higher rates. Indian corn is firmly held, and our 
quotations are advanced. The stock of barley is large, 
and is increased by the late arrivals from California, 

Live Stock, &c. 

We note but little being done in the Detroit market. 
The butchers appear to be cautious, and are not at pre- 
sent laying in large supplies. Smith bought seven head 
of very prime cattle this week, from U. Durham, at four 
cents live weight, and this may be considered a fair price 
In the street, we note that some very good sides were 
offered yesterday and sold at 53f and 6 cents, but the beef 
was very choice. Common stock sells at 5 cents, with a. 
slow sale. 

Sheep appear to have almost disappeared from the 
market; we have seen none offered for,several days, and 
the supply is very light. Parties who have sheep now 
are unwilling to sacrifice their growth of wool, and be- 
sides the number of sheep in the State is not extraordi- 
dinarly large. 

We note a purchase of seven hogs, of good quality, by 
A. Bradner, of Plymouth, at $7.00 per 100 lbs. There have 
been some other sales, but none at higher rates than these, 

Calves are now offering freely, and bring from $3.00 to 
$4.00 each, but to bring the latter price they want to be 
first rate quality. 

The telegraph report of the New York market indi- 
cates that prices are slightly better than last week, with 
not quite so many offering, still cattle have to bring the 
highest quotations to pay the drover, as he complains 
that the prices he has to pay here leave him no margin. 
The report is as follows: 

Beef cattle advanced about half a cent on the best 
grades, but the average price is about the same as last 
week; receipts 2,700; quotations T to 12, average 934; no 

remium cattle in market. Sheep and lambs, active at 
igher prices; receipts 300. Swine dull and declining; 
stock reduced; receipts 5,800. 

The Albany market is reported as follow: 

The receipts of all kinds this week show a falling off. 
Cattle and sheep command good prices, and hogs are dull. 
The supply of beeves being two hundred head short, and 
the quality so much inferior, it might be called another 
100 or 200, but prices have advanced on most all grades 
except the best “ bunches;” these remain about the same 
as usual, but have to buy lightly, as they say the New- 
Yorkers outbid them. 

We quote prices this week: extra, 6c.; first quality, 51¢ 
@5%{c.; second do., 5@5ge,! third do., 4a414c., and infe- 
rior, 3a3}¢c. 

Sheep—The arrivals have fallen off this week, which is 
expected at this season of the pear; prices remain high, 
and all were sold. 

W. Benham sold to R. Hume of New York 185 head, 
weighing 91 Ib each, at 64 cents. A. N. Monroe of 
Brighton, bought 63 head at $6.50, und 130 qead of John 
Simmons at $9.' Curtis & Wales bought of Jurian Win- 
ne of this county, 824 head very superior, at $11.50 per 
head. 

Wool, 

The wool market here remains steady, although we 
note that it is considered a few cents higher than the same 
grades of wool bring tye eastern men. A lot of 3,817 tbs 
which brought 45 and 4844 cents, is the only sale made 
here for the past week. From this it will be seen that 
prices are almost stationary, and that there is no disposi- 
tion to go beyond these prices for a time. 

Boston reports of the wool market say: The market 
for domestic wool has been rrther quiet the past week, 
but no change in prices has taken place, and holders gen- 
erally feel very firm. ‘The sales of the week have been 
50,000 Ibs fleece and pulled, at the rates heretofoze paid. 

At Philadelphia there has been quite a lull in the 
market since the auction sale in Boston, as most of the 
manufacturers in that vicinity hsve been temporarily 
supplied. The “clip” throughout the country, has all 
come forward,and the stock in first hands being very 
much reduced, holders are firm in their demands. Prices 
are quoted as follows: 

The market for Wool has been quite inactive during 
the week, although prices have not changed. We quote 
unwashed at 26a28c.; tub washed at 35a36e.; No. 1 pul- 
led at 38035¢c.; merino pulled 87a41.; common fleece 34a 
87c.; quarter to half blood do. 88a40c.; half to three quar- 
ters do. 43a48c.; and three quarters to full do., 49a55e. 


er Th. 
4 At Providence the market has boen very quiet for the 
week, the sales being only 12,000 lbs. fleece at from 41 to 
55c., and 2,000 Ibs. pulled at 424¢¢, 

At New York, oes the Economist, “from second 
hands large sales continue to be made, but the particulars 
are not allowed to transpire. Fine woolsare the deserip- 
tion most selling and these are taken by mauufacturers 
at full prices, The stock both of fleece and pulled is 
light and this together with the high views of holders 
checks operations. We can report no sales,” 


The past two | 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


. ADAIR offers for sale a general assortment 
PP he oo Ornamental trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, 
Green House Plants, Blackberries, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Grapevines, including the Concord, Diana, Re- 
becca, Delaware and all of the most opular Foreign va- 
rieties for cultivatio under glass. ilson's Albany, Pea- 
body's Seedling, Jenny Lind, Sir Harry, Hooker, Scott's 
Seedling, Trollops’ Victoria and several other new varie- 

ies of Strawberries. 

; Verbenas, a first rate assortment comprising the 
novelties of last season. 

Dahtlias, a splendid collection, which as usual ob- 
tained the first prize for the best collection and the best 
twelve specimens at the last State Fair. 

Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch and Austri- 
| an Pine and other Evergreens can be furnished in quan- 

tity, and in short, nearly everything kept in a nursery, at 
| as low rates as they can be procured in the State. 
HUBBBARD SQUASH, 
50 seeds will be sent by mail for 15 cents in stamps. 
ddress WM. ADAIR, 
Detroit. 
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POTATOES AVD OATS. 
TTANTED, at the AMERICAN SEED ST ORE 
| a quantity of Ashleaf Kidney potatoes, for seed,— 
| Likewise Halls Mountain June potatoes, and pure Po- 
| land Oats. These must be first rate articles. 

Address BLOSS & CO., | 
22 Monroe Avenue Detroit. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


1859 WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1859. 





| 
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“ Toledo « T.501A.M. “ 


| * Chieago “ 5,00 A.M., 6.45, A.M. “ 8.00 P.M. 
| “ Adrian “ 7.00 A.M. ‘ 4.40 P.M. 


Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 

laud and Toledo, at 12.20 P.M and 8.00 P.M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

The 1.00 P.M. train from Detroit connects at Toledo 
with the Express Train for Chicago, reaving Toledo at 
| 4.45 P.M., also at Adrian with the same Train, arriving in 
| Chicago at 4.30 A.M. 
| The 4.85 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with the Ex- 
press Train over the Air Line, leaving Toledo at 12.50 
A. M., arriving in Chicago at 11.45 A. M. ¢ 

Sleeping cars accompany the 4.45 P.M. Train from 
Toledo and 8.00 P.M. Train from Chicago. 

JNO. D. CAMPBELL, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
8. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. 7-tf 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants. 


Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. RB. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 


FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 


And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 

J. L. HURD & Co. 
[11}lyr 


Foot of Second:st. 

Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 

- (Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
. Block, opposite the Peninsular 
Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich.,) pny announces 
to the public generally that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various diseases of the Eye, 
with much success, Many cer- 
tificates and recommendations 
might here be given, bnt such 
things are so common at this day, that it is deemed sufli- 
cient merely to say to those afflicted, COME AND SEE, 
H.’s treatment is the same as that practiced by the late 
Dr. George Bigelow. 18 
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IMPORTED JOHN O'GAUNT. 
Ts Subscriber will keep the imported bull JOHN 

O'GAUNT for services at his farm near Northville, 
Wayne Co., Mich., during the present season. 
Terms $10 per cow for a season of three months for a 
limited number. M. L. BROOKS. 
Northville, Mich., Feby 16, 1859. 


PEDIGREE.—-John O’Gaunt was sired by John 
O’Gaunt of the celebrated herd of J. 8. Tanqueray, Eng., 
his dam being Romelia, imported from the same herd by 
L. G. Morris of Mt. Fordham. For the pedigree at full 
length see No, 90 Michigan Stock Register. 


rn r 7 
INDEPENDENCE. 
fae fine young improved Shorthorn bull will be kept 
for service during the season at the farm of the aa a 
scriber at Geddesburgh, about four miles from Ann Ar- 
bor, on the river road leading to Ypsilanti. 
Independence was two years old last 4th of July,isa 
deep red in color,beautifully proportioned, perfectly sound 
in every particular, and his pedigree shows him of a clear 
descent from the best imported stock. (See Miehigan 
Furmer for 1859, No1. Stock Register No. 73.) 
For further particulars inquire of E. M. DEFOREST, 
Geddesburgh, Dec., 15, 1359. [12]8w 


BULL FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


HE Subscriber offers for sale the young Shorthorn 
thoroughbred bull THORNBURY. 

Bred by D. Brooks of Livingston Co., N. Y. Sired by 
imported John O’Gaunt, and out of Lilly of the Valley 
by Oregon; Molly 8d, by Old Splendor ;—Molley 2d_ by 
imported Cadmus ;—Moily imported by Mr. Delancy. 

Terms either to let or purchtase, will be reason- 
able. Address M. L. BROOKS. 
Northville, Mich., Feby 16,1859. 8-lm 











WAIN & MAZE, Real Estate and General 

Business Agents, Mewaygo, Michigan, will attend to 

purchasing, selling, locating and furnishing minutes, &c., 
of private, Government or Swamp Lands, 





URNHAM & Co.,, Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 

cultural Implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 

Plaster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, Storage and Com- 

mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, 
Michigan. G. 8. STER.LING, 
D. B. BURNUAM. 





ARD TIMES NO MORE.” ANY PERSON 

(Lady or Gentleman,) in the United States, possess- 
ing a small capital of from $3 to $7 can enter into an 
easy and respectable business, by which from $5 to $10 
per day con be realized. For particulars, address, 
(with stamp,) W. R. ACTON & CO., 











Clover seed is now retailing here at $6 to 6.25 per bush. 
Pe cunctinati demand for the article is over, 
mo 7 good 3 x 7: Freely ¢ bY 7 
a. vowed seed is plenty, and sells freely at $1.75 to 2.00 
Be BY is selling at $1.50 to 1,621¢. 
anadian peas ar: . ¢ 9 
oor beak rather scarce, but are retailing at $2 
Potatoes—There have been large quantities brought 
into market since our } ; a nt be — 
Adeline te Soothen 4 ast issue, and there is therefore a 
Ifght. Good potatoes of the choice 


chased at 60 cents, kinds 


and from 55 to 60 is the range, 


Hggs are very plenty and sell at 10 to 12 cents her doz. 


Beans remain steady at 1, or 
ane, eee p Aes 0 to 1.12 per bushel. 

Poultry is rather short in s 
rom 87 to 60 cents per pair, 
‘pound live weight, 


‘he demand for the Ohio market is 
can be pur- 


upply. Chickens range | bush and pole of ls. 
and turkeys,bring 8 cents per are T GARI 1 


10-13w 41 North Sixth-st, Philadelphia. 


Wi NU N Y rl 

STOCK FOR SALE. 
es partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 
who continues to breed for cash or approved credit at 
very reduced prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 

Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELL. 

Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cec. Ist, 1858. [s}tf 














Sweet Corn, Stowell’s Evergreen Corn. 
: For sale in 
suit by ARDENER & CO., 


7. eedsmen, 
Detroit, February 24, 1859, 
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A WGABIAN GRASS, Millet, Chinese Sugar 
\ Cane, Clover, Timothy, Red Top, Blue Grass and 
The | Orchard Grass Seeds. Peas, Early and late varieties,— 
Garden Beans, 
uantities to 


AYER’S CATIFARTIC PILLS, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A FAMILY PHYSIC, 


Are so:composed that disease within the range of their 
action can oer withstand or evadethem. Their pene- 
trating properties Search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and ‘restoring its healthy vitalities. Asa 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is bow- 
ed down with pain or physical debility is astonished to 
find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once so 
simple and inviting. a 

Not only do they cure the ph ae complaints of 
every body, but also many formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases. The agent below named is pleased to furnish gra- 
tis my American Almanac, containing certificates of their 
cures, and directions for their use in the following com- 
plaints; Costiveness, Heartburn, Headache arising 
Jrom disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Pain 
in and Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss 
of Appetite, Jaundice, and other kindred complaints, 
arising from a low state of the body or obstruction of its 
functions. 
Do not be put off by unprincipled Dealers with some 
other pill they make more profiton, Ask for AyER’s 
Pr11s, and take nothing else. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous 
are the cases of its cures, that almost every section of 
country abounds in persons publicly known, who have 
been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases 
of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its superiority 
over every other medicine of its kind is too apparent to 
escape observation, and where its virtues are known, the 
public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary or- 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many infe- 
rior remedies thrust by the community have failed 
and been discarded, this has gained friends by every trial, 
conferred benefits on the afflicted they can never forget, 
and produced cures too numerous and too remarkable to 
be forgotten. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggists 
every where. [2]4w 
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FOR SALE 
AT THE 


AMERICAN SEED STORE 


22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PEABODY’S PROLIFIC CORN! 
A NEW VARIETY. 


It grows from three to ten ears ona stalk. Six ears 
planted by John W. Shaw, last year, produced one hun- 
dred bushels of sound corn. This Corn was originated 
by a careful scientific cultivator on Long Island. It 
comes up stout and is more forward than common corn, 
Plant two kernels in a hill, four feet apart each way. 

PRICE—Fifty cents per quart, or Fifteen cents per 


ear. 
\g Ct Cy 
HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED! 
100 BUSHELS FOR SALE. 

This justly celebraetd Grass Seed has been raised for 
two years in lowa and Wisconsin, and to some extent 
in Illinois and Michigan, the past season. All who have 
raised it, invariably bear testimony to its unprecedented 
yield. In some eases as high as seven, and rarely under 
four tons to the acre of a most renee and nutritious 
Grass, It yields from 25 to 40 bushels of seed to the 
acre, which makes good feed for horses and cattle. They 
not only eat it with great relish, but it keeps them in a 
more healthy and better condition than any feed yet 


tried. 
PRICE--$3 per bushel. 


We subjoin the following 


Testimonials: 


Orrumwa, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1858, 
To whom it may concern:--This is to certify that 
crops of Hungarian Grass were entered for premiums at 
our Agricultural Fair last fall, varyiug from five to over 
seven tons to the acre of hay, and thirty-seven bushels to 
the acre of seed, and affidavits were made to the same.— 
This section of country was visited by severe drouth the 
fore part of last season, so that the crop of Timothy was 
scarcely worth harvesting, yet the Hungarian was good, 
averaging not less than four tons to the acre throughout 
the country, Its qualities for feeding are spoken of in 
high terms by all who have used it. 
L. D. MORSE, 
Secretary of Wapello Co. Agricultural Society, 
SatrneE, Micon., Jan. 1859. 

Mr. J. J. Lyon, Sir :-—-In reply to your question asking 
“how [like the Hungarian Grass,” I will say that it is 
the best thing I have ever raised for feeding stock, and I 
shall not raise any other hay hereafter. It cannot be too 
highly recommended, Yours, j 
SAMUEL ROBINSON. 
Mr. Irwin Peck, of Ypsilanti, says that “ Farmers had 
better plough up their Timothy meadows and sow the 
Hungarian Grass, as ten acres of it is worth more for 
stock purposes than twenty acres of any other hay.”— 
Farmers who have raised it, unite in giving the same tes- 
timony relative to its merits, as do Messrs. Robinson and 
Peck. 

This unrivalled Grass has been raised in several coun- 
ties in the State of Michigan, the past season, by some of 
the most extensive Farmers in the State, who recom- 
mend it as surpassing all other crops for stock purposes, 
Some have raised as high as four tons of excellent hay 
and thirty bushels of seed to the acre, although the sea 
son was very unfavorable for it. Try it, Farmers, one 
and all, and you will never regretit. Sow at any time 
between April ist, and July, at the rate of one bushel to 
three acres. 

The few farmers named below, are among the many 
who have raised it, and can testify as to its qualities: 

I. & J. Peck, Ypsilanti; 8. Howell, Saline; Mathew 
Howej], Saline; Samuel Robinson, Saline; P. & Zeno, 
Comstock, Raisin; L Vanakin, Ypsilanti; J. B. Lapham, 
Manchester; D. D. Tooker, Napoleon; 8. A. Cady 
Wayne; A. Suiy Wayne: L. Terrill, Plymouth; A, 


Cook, Plymouth. 
BLOSS & CO., 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 








quent HORNS FOR SALE. I hereby offer 
for sale several head of young full blood Shorthorn 
stock, bred from my bull LENOX, to which was award- 
ed the first premium of the State Agricultural Society in 
1, Pecbad urther particulars address, D, M. UHL 
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Ypsilanti. 
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WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 


PROPRIETORS 


NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL 
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[DOUBLE POWER AND COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER, AT WORK ] 





the present 


cleans Rice, and Timothy seed. 


Price § 


Manufacturers of Endless Chain Railway Horse Powers, and Farmers’ and Planters’ Machinery for Horse Power use, anj 
owners of the patents on, and principal makers of the following valuable Machines: 


WHEELER’S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 
IMPROVED COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER. 
[shown IN THE oUT.] 
Our first Combined Thresher and Winnower was invented and made in 1851, Continued experiments resulted in 1857, in 


WHEELER'S IMPROVED PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWRER; 
The Machine is a model of simplicity and compactness, and is made in the most substantial manner, so that its durability 
and its efficiency and perfection of work. Its capacity, unper ordinary circumstances, has becn from 125 to 155 bushels og 
Wheat, and from 200 to 300 bushels of Oats per dey. It works all other kinds of Grain equally well, and also thresh 





Sang 


128, 





a change nearly double the quantiy may be threshed. 


WHEELER’S PATENT SINGLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 
OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 


This is a One Horse Machine, adapted to the wants of medium and small grain growers. 
from the straw, and threshes from 75 to 100 bushels of Wheat, or twice as many Oats per day without changing horses—by 


It separates grain and 


Price $ 


WHEELER’S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 
OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 


This Machine is-like the preceding, but larger, and for two horses. 
is adapted to the wants of large and medium grain growers and persons who make a business of threshing. 


It does double the work of the Single Machin 
Price $ 





chaf 


128," 


e, and 
160, 


Also, Circular and Cross-Cut Sawing Machines, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Mowers and 
Reapers, Horse Rakes, and other Farming Machines. 





either are sold separately. 


trial. 


cheapest and best routes. 
2 -2W 


HEELER, MELICK & U®., 
- Albany, N. W. 





Our Horse Powers are adapted in all respects to driving every kind of Agricultural and other machines that admit of be- 
Horse Power, and our Threshers may be driven by any of the ordinary kinds of Horse Powers in use— 


To persons wishing more information and applying by mail, we will forward a Circular containing such details as 
purchasers mostly want—and can refer to gentlemen having our Machines in every State and Territory. 
Our firm have been engaged in manufacturing this class of Agricultural Machinery twenty-four years, and have had long. 
er, larger and more extended and suecessful experience than any other house. 
All our Machines are warranted to give entire satisfaction, or may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable time for 


Orders from any part of the United States and Territories, or Canada, accompanied with satisfactory references, will 
be filled with promptness and fidelity; and Machines, securely packed, will be forwarded_according to instructions, or by 





GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR S4kE. 


GEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 
fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo,in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. 


give me a call, 

ger. Lone Star was 

was a jet black, and sold to a Philade Iphia company for 

$3,000. F. E. ELDRE 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] 
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DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair,at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles. that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100, They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture per day, according 
to the force employed, from 450 TO 250 RODS OF 
TWORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can. be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
Tiles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or aman and two boys can keep itin full 
operation, 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that purpose, 

Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOUN DAINEs, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


8 the most powerful and most economical machine in 

. use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three ye have been pulled with this Ma- 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold, 
_ All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on a plication to 
DAV ID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R, F, JOMNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


SEEDS! SEEDS!! 


UR Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds for 1859 is now ready for mailing 
to applicants enclosing a one cent stamp. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO 

Seed Warehouse, 15 John-st. New York. 
N. B. A Catalogue of Tree and Shrub Seeds will be 
published shortly and mailed as above, containing direc. 

tions for managing evergreen seeds, &e, 6-Sw 

















Any | 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do_ better than | 
Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- | 
y Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, | 





THE TROTTING STALLION 


HAMBLETONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing S.ason 
commencing April 4th, as follows: 
At JOHN CLARK'S, Milford, Monday and Tuesdays; 
At JOHN HATHAN’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays; 
AtSAM’L. LATHROP’S, Northville, Thursdays ; 
At JAMES ROOTS, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays ; 
Leaving each place at 5 o'clock P. M, 

From the general complaint of poor crops last year I 
have concluded to reduce the price vf my horse for this 
Season. 

Terms=-$10 the Season; $15 to Insure. 

Season money to be paid when the Mare is first served, 
ora good note given for the amount. Persons, parting 
with mares before foaling time will be held responsible 
for the season money. All mares not regularly returned 
will be holden by the season. Pasture furnished at fifty 
cents per weck. All accidents and escapes at theowners 
risk. Season to close on the first of August, 1859, Grain 
will be received for insurauce money, delivered at my 
farm on or before the first day of February 1860, at De- 
troit prices. 

HAMBLETONIAN was awarded the First Premium 
at the Oakland County Fair, October, 1857. 

Atthe State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts took 
more premiums than any other Stallion in the State. 


Pedigree of Hambletonian. 


HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney's horse 
Henry, of Whitehall, Washington county, New York— 
he by Imported Signal, out of a Messengér mare. Ham 
bletonian’s dam, Bishop’s Hambletonian who was sire’! 
by Imported Messenger. Hambletonian is 154¢ hans 
high, weighs 1150 pounds; possessing fine action, witi 
great powers of endurance; untrained, but shows goo! 
evidence of speed. Hambletonian is a beautiful blood 
bay, black mane, tail and limbs, without a white hx 
upon him, and for style ean not be excelled by any horse 
in the State. F. BE. ELDRED, Deivroit. 

HIRAM E, CADY, Agent. 

A BERKSHIRE BOAR FOR SALE, The 
undersigned offers for sale a pure bred Berkshire 
boar, at a resonable rate. His dam was bred by L. G 
Morris, of Mount Fordham, N. Y.. and his sire by Col. 
John Prince of Sandwich, C. W. Apply to . 
& F. E. ELDRED, Detroit. 
March 10, 1859, . d-4w 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 

T ne Pal Pal Pal BY TRYATT YO 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 
BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNEFEUR Ey 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 

Mahogany and Domesic Wood, 

Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in ever 
respect to anything in the Eastern market, Being i! 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis- 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inc 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shi 
to sixty dollars each. ‘The subscribers now have on hand 
and make to order, best 

MAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN*HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly 4 
lsrge stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Vencer. 
STEVENS & ZUG._ 


100,000 W°EZSOWS 
AN V r TRERRY 
ALBANY STRAWBERRY 
FOR SALE. 
HIS VARIETY yields with the Subscriber from 
twenty-five to forty bushels more fruit per acre than 
either the Early Scarlet or Crimson Cone aud the fruit 
sells for $1 more per bushel. Price $2 per 100; $7,” 
per 500; $10 per 1,000. 
Also 20,000 imported strong 1 year old pear stocks. 
mee J. SLOAN, E. Corning, Jr.'s, Nursery, Albany, 
> a 1l-4w 











DRAIN TILE! 

WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 

PENFIELD’s, 108 Woodward avenue. 
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Lawn 


